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[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LAW CLASSES. 
The following INTRODUCTORY LEOTURES will be delivered 
at the College, and will be open to the 
“ Constitutional Progress,’ by naan .. W. Willis-Bund, M.A. 
L.B. Tuesday, October 19th, at 7°30 
s The Existing State of the Science of J uriepradence in England,’ 
y Festeeen essor Sheldon Amos, M.A. Thursday, October 2st, at 


? ho p. 
The First Lecture of the Course ‘On Roman Law,’ ~~ Protease 
W. A. Hunter, M.A. mencey. October 25th, at 7 
The First Lecture of the Course *‘ On the a of India,’ by J.D. 
Bell, Esq. Tuesday, October 26th, at 6°30 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Gouniteay | to the Council. 


DVERTISEMENTS.—A Gentleman, with 

an important Advertisement Connexion, wishes to CON- 

‘TRACT for, or MANAGE, the Advertisements of a first-class 

Monthly Periodical, in nae ag 7 with other Works. Refer- 

ences of the highest character.—Address Macazing, Post-oftice, 
131, Cannon-street, E.C. 


VENING LECTURES | to. WORKING 
MEN.—ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn-street. 

The FIRST COURSE of this SESSION, cones of Six 
Lectures on the CHIEF NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS, y 
Professor Frankland, F.R.S., will commence on MONDAY, 
October 25th, at Eight o'clock. Tickets mew be — by 
WwW orking Men only, on Monday Fee of six October 18th, from 
Seven o soe upon payment of a Fee of Sixpence for the whole 
Course.—N.B. Only — Ticket can be issue omy applicant, 
who is requested to bring his Name, Address d Occupation 
written on a piece of paper, for which the Ticket will be exchanged. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


ma ° * 

ROF. TENNANT, F.G.S., will deliver a 

Course of Lectures on MINERALOGY applied to GEOLOGY 
and the ARTS, at King’s College, London, on Wednesday and 
Friday Mornings, at Nine o'clock, Sanity Serge a and 
December, irerars October 8th. ee —A Course of 
Lectures on MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY witia saat be delivered 
on Thursday Evenings rp feng The: ee begin Ochs tober 14th, and 
will be continued to Easter, 1870. Fee ll. 11s. 6d. of. T 
NANT gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION = Mineralogy and 
Geology, illustrated by a large number of Specimens, at his 
residence, 149, Strand, W.C. 

















ARUNDEL SOCIETY, or Society for Pro- 
moting the Knowledge of Art by copying and publishin 
Important Works of Ancient Masters.—No. 24, Old Bond-street, 


ARON DEL SOCIETY. —Entrance Donation, 

l.1s.; Annual Subscription, 11. 1s.—All Persons becoming 
Members before the 3ist of December will receive, in return for 
the ei ere of the current year, Two Chromo- ithoaraee, 
wviz.: 1. The Adoration of the Kings, after the fresco by Pietro 
Perugino, at Citta della Pie eve; 2. S. Filippo Benizzi healing 
Children, after the fresco by Andrea del Sarto, in the Annun- 
ziata at Florence. 

Particulars relating to the festoty can be obtained, personally 
or by letter, from No, 24, Old Bond-street, W. 


F.W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. — 
UARTERLY STATEMENT, No. III., now ready, con- 
tains Papers a Capt. Wilson, Dr. Zeller and Lieut. Warren— 
rvati New Tables of Latitude and Longi- 
ine and Report of Annual Meeting, with Speeches of the 
Archbishop | a York, Prof. Owen, Messrs. Newton, Deutsch, 
ollan 
Price 1s.; ‘to Subscribers free. At the Society's Office, 9, Pall 
Mall East. 


ALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. — 
SUBSCRIPTIONS — ew NEEDED. They may be 

sent to the Secretary, W. Bes. , or to the Society’s Bankers 
—fhe, Union Bank, % Pall Mall Teast: and Messrs. Coutts, Strand. 


UGBY SCHOOL.—Notice is hereby given, 
that in consequence of the HEAD MASTERSHIP of 
RUGBY SC HOOL becoming vacant at Christmas next, by the 
resignation of the Rev. Dr. Temple, Bishop Designate of Exeter. 
the Trustees of the said School will n the month of 
November next to fill up the vacancy. It is sherolire requested 
that Gentlemen intending to become Candidates for the appeing- 
ment will signify their intention a forward gx Testimonial 
together with twelve printed copies thereof, to Mr. Epuvu = 
Pa Solicitor, Rugby, the Clerk to ‘suas Trustees, on or before 
SATURDAY, the 6th of November nex 


It is required by the Act of 17 Geo. 3. cap. 71, that the Masters 
of Rugby School shall be Protestants of the Church of England, 
and shall have taken the Degree of Master of Arts in the Univer- 


sity of Oxford or Cambridge. By order, 
EDMUND HARRIS, Clerk. 


Rugby, October 12, 1869. 
R. W. MAW EGLEY has Resumen his 
CLASSES for Young Ladies at 8, Westbourne-terrace. 
Dut and Painting in Water-Colours from Nature. Terms on 
api 


INGINEERING. po NL are prepared 
inthe HARTLEY EE uthampton, for the 
yarious branches of CIVIL ENGIN RING. and for the Public 
Works ment of India, by a prea pte rse of instruction, 
with or without Articles of ‘Apprenticeship. haere the Prin- 
CIPAL. 


NDIAN TELEGRAPH, StvrL and 
FOREST SERVICES.—Ca: Examinations 

repared at the HARTLEY INSTITUTION. South- 

supten.-ddares the Principal. 


RMY, CIVIL SERVICE, hed BRIGHTON.— 


- (la Engineers) 
PREvARis SEs Potts rapidly = — ee r the above. 
Having passed through the Woolwich Course, he renee the exact 
uirements. In case of failure no fees are charged. — M.A., 

1. Broad-strest, Brighton. 



































OYAL A ACADEMY of ARTS, Burlin 
yuse.—All Works intended for the ensuing =a 
aaa be sent in as Ps g Paintings, Architecture, an ood 
ings on Mon esday, 28th and 29th, and Sculpture on 
the 30th of MA cH 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


ISS EMILY 1 FAITHFULL 1 Lrcrunes on 

the Position and Education of bby at DEVONPORT, 

Oct. seth: PLYMOUTH, wth; RE UTH, 28th ; OTRURO, 

29th; KINGSBRIDGE, a 2; tery patie on the 9th. She 

visits SC OTLAND in” RvARY — App ly to SecReTaRy, 
Victoria Press, Prince Rela. Hanover-square. 





LD BOND-STREET GALLERY.— 
WINTER ee ee yet of PICTURES in OIL and 
WATER COLOUR.—The 8 for TAKING in PICTURES 
will — the — and 16th ~y October. —Further particulars can 
be ob A pained from the Secretary, at the Gallery, 25, Old Bond- 


HE LEIGH HUNT MEMORIAL.—This 
Memorial Mir pe GREEN "CEM by LORD HOUGHTON 


B TERY, on TUESDAY 
NEXT, the aN a at 1 o'clock P.M. limited number of 
Tickets of admission may = a “ epnlication “ee 

LL, F. 
EDMUND OLLLER,} Hon. Seos., or 

8. R. ye gd ’ F.R.S.L., Hon. Treasurer, 25, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, W. 


ONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULA- 
TION EXAMINATION, January, 1870.—A CLASS con- 
ducted bya B., and other Graduates, who have passed 
upwards of ritis A sauitidnbes for various Examinations, will com- 
mence on the 25th inst.—Address LL.B., 55, Great Russell-street, 
opposite British Museum. 


ENSIONNAT G. MEUSER, & Nyon, prés 
néve, Switzerland. 
For Pr t i full information of the Courses of 
Instruction “ar in this Establishment, with other particulars, 
apply to Mr. G. Mevser, Nyon, Canton de Vaud, Suisse. 














O LECTURERS and OTHERS. — MS. 
LECTURES for DISPOSAL:—Freemasonry : its History, 
Rites and Ceremonies—Curiosities ht Namberr~Coineidences 


H M. 5., Post-office, 
Duftield, Derbothire. 


ERALD MASSEY, Esq., will LECTURE 

on CHARLES LAMB in the Lecture-Room of Union 

Chapel, Compton-terrace, Islington, on TUESDAY EVENING, 
October 19, at 8 o’clock. 


IFTY POUNDS WANTED for the PRINT- 
ING of a BOOK, to be published by Messrs. Longmans, for 
copies of which numerous orders are already in a ender to 
share profits—not loss.—Full particulars to be had of H. B., 
Messrs. Kelly’s, Charles-street, Westminster. 


E-ENGAGEMENT WANTED 4 a B cupesion 
ENGLISH GOVERNESS, ina Nobl 
Family. Completes the English Education a ‘her Pupils, aad 
grounds thoroughly in good French, German, Music, raving 
— semen tin and Italian. Liberal sal salary.—A\ 
, Mr. Barker’s, Stationer, Lower Norwood, 8. 


OHN TOWERS, Musical Critic, Essayist and 
Reviewer, notifies herewith that he completes his five years’ 
term of service as Travelling Choirmaster and Musical Director 
of the Frodsham Deaneries’ Choral Union with the current 
month ; after which time he will be at liberty to accept additional 























| J NIVERSITY TESTS FOR LADIES.— 

In_ accordance with the present movements for a higher 
education for Ladies, a the offer to them of University Exami- 
nations, Mrs. J. STEWART is extending her plan of education 
by the engagement of vhie and well-qualified Masters, and other 
arrangements Sak ——— in Classics, Mathematics, History, 
Science, &c., es, Drawing, and Musie. Her house is 
beautifally sbeasea on high ground, and is well adapted for a 
few resident Pupils or Students, especially so for those who also 
require a HOME, as the true home principle is strictly pipees 
to in the family. References required and given.—Dunedin, Ri 
Hill, Surrey. 


-| LADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
LONDON. 





FIVE COURSES of LECTURES will be delivered, during 
Michaelmas and Lent Terms, to LADIES, by Professors of 
University College. 


The following COURSES will be given at ST. GEORGE’S 
HALL, Langham-place, on TUESDAYS and THURSDAYS, 
beginning on Tuesday, November 9 :— 


LATIN. Professor See.ey.—Twenty-four Lectures of an Ele- 
mentary Ch ter on the I and Twelve on the 
Literature; at 10°30 a.m. Tickets for either of these subjects 
may be taken separately. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. Professor Hexny Moriey.—Thirty- 
six Lectures on the Literature of the Last Two Hundred 
Years; at 11°45 a.m. 

FRENCH LITERATURE. Professor Cu. Cassat.—Thirty-six 
Lectures, in French, on the Literature of France in the 17th, 
18th and 19th Centuries ; at 1 p.m. 








The following COURSES will be given in the Physical and 
Chemical Lecture-Rooms at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Gower- 
street (where there will be separate entrances for the Ladies’ 
Classes), on WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, beginning on 
Wednesday, November 10 :— 


EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. Professor G. Carney Foster.— 
Thirty-six Lectures on Dynamics and Heat; at 11°45 a.m. on 
Wednesdays, and 1 p.w. on Saturdays. 

CHEMISTRY. Professor A. W. Witt1amson.—Thirty-six Lec- 
tures, including the Most Important Non-Metallic Elements 
and Hydrogen and their Simplest Compounds; the Prepara- 
tion and Properties of Metals and their Compounds, and some 
Characteristic Organic Compounds ; at 1 r.m. on Wednesdays, 
and 11°45 a.m. on Saturdays. 


In addition to the above, a Course of Twenty-four Lectures on 
Elementary Geometry will be given by Professor Hirst, beginning 
in January next. 

Fees: for a Course of Thirty-six Lectures, 2l. 2s.; for a Course 
of Twenty-four Lectures, 11. 11s. 6d.; and for a Course of Twelve 
Lectures, ll. 1s. 

Students under teen years of age will not be admitted. 

There will be a vacation of one month at Christmas. 

Olass-Tickets, Free Tickets for the First Lecture of each Course, 
Prospectuses and information, to be obtained from the Hon. Sec., 
J. E. Mruwg, Esq., 27, Oxford-square, W. 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO 
te hutraclon ives porous ot BF pont or AE Sn he 
Complete Course of — “4 - 


London : 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 











in any of the above capacities.—Address Alderley 
Edge, Manchester, 


} INEV EH. a STATUETTE of SEN- 

Hg Sh ae ae in. high; has been modelled with erens 
care from the Nineveh Marbles now in the British Museum, and 
produced in the "finest Porcelain. Price 1. 10s.—Published by 
A. Hays, 34, Museum-street, London. 


VHE PRESS.—A Verbatim REPORTER, of 

ability and experience, is open to AN ENGAGEMENT.— 

yes erg care of Henry Greenwood, Advertising Agent, 
iverpoo 


GENTLEMAN, Member of several Learned 

Societies, and holdin: a scientific Appointment under Go- 
vernment, wishes to occupy his spare time in writing REVIEWS 
of Works oon with Natural Seience, for high-class Peri- 
odicals.—Address C.B.A., care of Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, 
Fleet-street, E. c 


J ANTED, MSS. TO COPY, or any Home 

Work, where moe Penmanship is tequized. Advertiser 

has a knowledge of French and Drawing.—Address A. J., care s 
Mr. Faircloth, 4, Victoria-grove, South Kensington, London, W. 


y AUSED. by a respectable Young Man 
wt De a Leet pone g enw on the PRESS. Isa 

Practical porter, Tasmgregh ist and Exinter, ane Gevtren either 
capacity to make himself useful.—A. B., 3, Stamford-street, 
Portsmouth 


EWSPAPER. — PARTNER WANTED 
(> o understands Printing) in a LONDON (Local) NEWS- 
PA - ——— some years. Advertisements realize nearly 
251. a week. The incoming Partner will receive a Manager’s 
as well as the Half s Share of Profits. About 4001. req: Pro- 
prietor much en in other matters, and cannot s ive his sole 
— to the Paper.—Apply to Mr. Hoimes, 48, Paternoster- 


FIRSE.OL ASS waiter NEWSPAPER.— 

mtleman 2. esirous of connecti self 

iit the Literary tee ee lent oppor ae - 

DITOR and REPORTER.—A thoroughly 
xpe BNeaG oS Writer and Verbatim Reporter 


Would assume the entire manage- 
a = + 92, Elizabeth-street, Cheetham-hill, Man- 
ester. 





























RESS.—Advertiser, Sub-Editor of a London 

Evening Paper which has been suddenly discontinued, seeks 

y rest Gate, Ese ENGAGEMENT. — Address Joun Cor.esron, 
orest Gate, Essex. 


N 2WSEArees MAGAZINES, COPY- 
RIGHTS, Ss, Valaet for Tease, and Sales effected 


rivately, by Mr. tues, Valuer of Lite: Property 
Valuer and Accountant to the Trade, 48, Paternoster: row. - 


RENT 














No extra charges, and 
Situation, near to Trent Station, between 
Head Master—Rev. * TGolege, Cambri 





TAAVASMIAIN 
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T. JAMES’S.STREET.—York CHAMBERS. 
— Superior RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS TO LET. — 
Enquire of the House Srewarp, on the Premises. 


Bolts LIBRARY.—Surplus Copies of Stan- 

dard Books at reduced Prices. Now ready, the SoM SetS 
CATALOGUES of CHEAP SECOND-HAND STA 
LIBRARY WORKS, in excellent condition, at very oo 
reduced Prices.—Coleridge’s Life of Keble, Trench’s Realities of 
irish, —— pine e’s Phineas Finn, &c. Alsothe PRIZE CATA- 
LOGUE o' UND BOOKS, containing a carefully-selected List 
of the on at Books in the very best bindings at moderate 
Prices. eads of Schools and Lovers of Books should make 
early application.—Catalogues gratis and post free, But, 
Smmoxs & Co., Librarians and Publishers, 9, Wigmore-street, 
Cavendish-square. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
according to the eavely required. All the best New Books, Eng: 
lish, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospec- 
tuses, with List of New Publications, gratis and post free,— 
A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at 
fon reduced prices may also be had, free, on application. =_ 
TH’S, Me RTON’s, Hopason’s, and Saunpers & Ort.ey’s United 
Regent- street, near the Polytechnic. 




















O BOOK- BUYERS. —Just published, a 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS connected with the Fine Arts, 
Antiquities, &c., chiefly illustrated, including many Choice and 
Rare Collections of Engravings, post free for a stamp.—J AMES 
Risen, 400, Oxfor d-street, London. Books and Prints fhonehs. 


OOKS.—A CATALOGUE of 6,000 BOOKS 

in GENERAL LITERATURE, Ancient and Modern, 

purchased from Private Libraries, and including many often 

wanted, but seldom found on sale, sent for two stamps.—Henry 
Sve, 32, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE | a SE CON D- 
HAND COPY of REEVES’S CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA, 
in Monographs. Mention lowest price and if complete. —Address 
Mrs. Hvuysue, Guernsey. — 








CATALOG UES GR ATIS. 
USSEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL COLLEC- 
TIONS. Complete set, 20 vols. 102. 10s. 

SUSSEX WORTHIES (LOWER). 4to. half bound, 15s. 

PUNCH. Original Issue. 54 vols. cloth, 102. 15s. 

GROSE’S ANTIQUITIES. Complete set.—England and Wales, 
Treland, Scotland, and Military. 14 vols. calf gilt, 62. 10s. 
RICHARDSON’S OLD ENGLISH MANSIONS. 4 vols. folio, 

half morocco, 4!. 48. 

MALHERBE, MONOGRAPHIE des PICIDEES. 4 vols. im- 
perial folio, half red morocco, fine coloured Plates, uniform 
with Gould’s beautiful Books, 111. 10s. 

WALPOLE’S WORKS. Large and thick paper, 5 wale. royal 4to, 
russia gilt and gilt edges, fine Portraits, 3/. 10a. 

SCOTT’S NOVELS. 48 vols. half calf gilt, 62. 10s. 

ATHEN.EUM, from 1855 to 1868, wanting 1867. 
clean, in numbers, 278. 6d. 

Ww. J. Sura, 41, 42, 43, North- street, Brighton. 


ALUABLE SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


Thirteen years, 











Annual Register, first 72 vols. half calf gilt, etaes uncut, Louis- 
Philippe’s copy, with his Arms on each vol., 108. 

Archeologia Cambrensis, Third Series, comple te to 1869, 9. 

a 's Europe, aavele: cloth, 2U. 12s. ( —_ at 6l.)—Atlas ‘to Alison, 

n parts, complete, 188. (pub. at 2 

d itlas to ‘ Gazetteer of the World,’ 4: seine: half calf, 21. Pe 

lackie’s Popular Encyclopredia, new edition, 14 vols., 2l. 2 

ritish Poets, best edition, 75 Vols. calf neat, 31. 33., 1790. 

Seauties of Engl and and Wales, 25 vols. half 4 issia gilt, 41, 103, 

3urchell’s Africa, 3 vols. 4to. half calf gilt, Oe. 

urea, 's Life and Works, by Moore, 17 vols., 10. 

ee ll’s Chancellors, 7 vols. 8vo. half calf eilt, SL 58. 

Cc rian Journal, 8 vols. and 9 parts, 21. igs. 

Chrysostomi Opera, editio Benedictina, 3 large vols, folio, calf 
gilt, best edition, 1718—38, 151. 

Church of England Magazine, complete to 1868, half calf, 27. 18s. 
‘ottage Gardener, 1349 to 1862, 27 vols. cloth, 32. 3 

Critict Sacri, 1660, 9 vols. tolio, newly backed in calf and gilt, 
31. 58.5 ditto i in ‘old calf, 3 

et & 








Gr. et Lat., Dobson, 10 vols , 138. 

Bible, illustrated by Doré, 8 vols. folio, cloth gilt, ot 5a. 

Doyle’s Chronicle of Engl: and, 4to. cloth gilt, 27. 

— Warwickshire, by Thomas, with Auto a aph Letter of 

Dugdale inserted, 2 vols. brewn calf, 302. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, 5th edition, with we = 108. 

Fuller's (T.) Works, 8 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, nice copy, 41. 1 

Fuller’s Church History, thick folio, calf, 38s. 

Grotels Greece, 12 vols. Svo. cloth, original editio me 61. 108. 

Gladstone on Church and State, 2 vols. 1841, 

** Heurs de Nostre Dame a lusage de a 
rinted on vellum, Paris, 147, 181. 

Harleian Miscellany, 12 vols. 8vo. red a rocco, 42. 188. 

Horsfield’s Sussex. Plates, 2 vols. 4to., 31. 32. 

Locke’s Works, 10 vols. large e€ paper, russia, 1801, 11. 88. 

Loudon’s (Mrs.) Beautiful Flower-Books, 5 vols. 4to., 51. 5s. 

Letarouilly, Edifices de Rome Moderne, 2 vols., 4d. 

we's Ferns, 8 vols. royal &vo. cloth, 3l. 

Mangeti Bibliotheca Chemica Curios: vo 

Musée Francais et Royal, 6 vols. half moro 

National Gazetteer of Great Britain, 12 vols ost 47. 108.), 1868. 

Nature-Printed Ferns and Sea-Weeds, 6 vols. f moroce 0, él. 

Machiavelli, Opere, 10 vols. royal 8vo. vellum, ‘I. 103., 1818. 

Owen and Blakeway’s Shrewsbury, large paper, 92. 9s. 

Philonis Judeei Opera, best edition, 2 vols. folio, calf, 62. 68. 

Pearson’s England in the Middle Ages, 2 vols., 1867, 12 

Poli Synopsis, 5 vols. folio, calf, 1669, 11. 6s. 

Racing Calendar, 1826 to 1868, 65 vols. calf, 

Richardson’s Old English Mansions, 4 vols. - lf moro0e0, 52. 

jussex Archzeological Collections, \ ols. 11 to 17, 31. 

harpe’s: Architectural Parallels and Mouldings, 71. Loe. 

itewart’s (Dugald) Works, 11 vols. half calf gilt, 31. 58., 1854. 

trutt’s Dresses, 2 vols. 4to. calf, 1796, 42. 

Sowerby’ 's Botany, 12 vols. half green morocco, fine copy, 111. 5g. 

jurtees’s Durham, 4 vols. a boards, 187 

Raine’s North Durham, Part I. 11. lve. 

somerset Archeological Societ y ’s Paper vols., 27. 63. 

Turner’ s (Sharon) England, 12 vols. half. es Alt gilt, 4l. 

furner Gallery, handsome morocco, gilt, él. 10s. 

‘ister Archeological Journal, 36 parts, 31. 10s. 

Yaring’s Masterpieces, 3 vols. haudsome morocco, 102, 

Vellington Despatches, his Autograph inserted, 8 vols., 4l. 

Wesley's Christian Library, best edition, 30 vols., 21. 108. 

Bhesi Cambro-Brytanniee Cym. Linguze Techdtationss, limp 

vellum, tall copy, 1592, 41. 103. 
Wright's Universal Pronouncing Sueenary. imperial 8vo. 25 vols. 





1 
* with “IMuminations, 













ai 1l. 108. 
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cloth gilt, 32. 10s. (pub. at 91. 78. 
*,* Last Part of Catalogue post free for a penny. 
Ww. “GEORGE, Bookseller, 29, Bath-street, Bristol. 





HOTOGRAPHS of the HOLY LAND. 
MANSELL’S SERIES, the best and cheapest. 


Sixty-six entirely new enotorcaahe, poses in Four Sizes— 
viz., 10 by 8 inches, 6 by 4 inches, 
scopic, and at extremely low prices, 28., 1s. 6d. and 18. each. 
be had separately or in _ Unmounted, Mounted in Portfolios, 
Mounted and Bound, 


_peautatine List for one stamp, or with Specimen for twelve | 
amps. 


Sets sent for selection post free. 
A. Manse, Photographic Publisher, Gloucester. 








Shortly will be ready, printed in Permanent | Pigments, 
HE NILE and its SCENERY. By F. Mason 


GOOD. 
Cairo and its Antiquities, the Pyramids, the Temples of Egypt 
and Nubia, the Great Canal of Suez, and other Views in Egypt 
and Nubia. Price 2s. 6d. each View, mounted and imprinted. 
Avroryre Company (Limited), 5, ‘Haymarket, London; and all 
Printsellers i in Town and Country. 


a : 
i ONOGRAM BROOCHES, Sleeve - Links, 

Searf-Pins, Earrings, and other personal Ornaments, Gold 
and Silver, carved from the solid by Geo. Barcuay, 8, Green-street, 
Leicester-square, who, being the first person to introduce them, 
and having bestowed great attention and study.and had more 
experience and practice than any other Artist on the capabilities 
of Monogrammatic Decoration, is enabled to produce articles 
superior to any other establishment in the world. 





BARCLAYS MONOGRAMS. Part N. 5s. 
to Subscribers ; to non-Subscribers, 8s. Parts A. to M. can 
be had, 5s. each.—Banrc ay, 8, Green-street, Leicester-square. 


O J. B.—Thirty Varieties of the Monocram 
J. B. by various hands. Price 1s. of all Booksellers, or post 
free for 13 stamps.—G. Barcxay, 8, Green-street, Leicester-square. 


ADIES and GENTLEMEN engaged in 
TUITION supplied with Stationery, Books, Maps, Globes, 
and all School requisites, on the most favourable terms, by 
E DW ‘ARD STANFORD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, London, 8.W., 
who will forward on application a Cats alogue containing Descrip- 
tions and Samples of Copy and Ciphering Books, &c. ; also Priced 
List of Books, Atlases, Maps, Globes, &c. 


\ ONOGRAMS.—The STATIONERY COM- 
4 PANY’S CATALOGUE and Specimens of Monograms 
and Cheap Stationery, post free.—British and Foreign Stationery 
Company, 8, 10 and 12, Garrick-street, Covent-garden, London. 


[DEBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 per Cent.— 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on the oa 
terms, viz.:—For one a at 5 per cent.; for three years, 4 
and for six years and upwards, at 6 per cent. per annum. In- 
terest payable Eaitventty by cheque, or by coupons attached to 
the bonds, as may be desited. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of the 
Company, Palmerston-buildipgs, Old Broad-street, London. 


By order, R. A. CAMERON, seca 





















Sales by Auction 
Miscellaneous and Scientific Apparatus. 


\ R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
4 TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, C a garden, 
on FRIDAY, October se half-past 12 precisely. peerne AS 
and LENSES, M and a very fine Lot ay cts for 
same, Models of Steam- ogines. Musical Boxes, Dissolving- vi iew 
Lanterns and Slides, and a Collection of Mineral and other 
Curiosities. 
On view the morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 














Objects for the Microscope. 
M®* J.C. STEVENS has received instructions 
& to offer for SALE, on FRIDAY, October 2?, at half-past 
12 precisely, the DUPLICATES from the COLLECTION of the 
late Prof. ARNOTT, in all about 100 Lots. 
On view the morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


wr Days’ 





100,000 Volumes of Popular Modern Books,—Fo 
sal 


Sale, 
\ ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AU Am 
1 TION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., 
TUESDAY, October 19, and three following days, One Hurived 
Thousand Volumes of POPULAR MODERN BOOKS, in cloth 
and boards ; comprising 3,000 Dalziel’s Lllustrated Edition of the 
Arabian Nights—3,000 Dalziel’s Illustrated Goldsmith—1,000 Dal- 
ziel’s Illustrated Bunyan—700 The Bible cohen tinted plates— 
2,000 Harrison Weir’s of Animals—1,500 Poets’ Wit and 
Emons 2 500 Old English Ballads—540 Las yey Modern Bal- 
wo Centuries of Song—500 Memorial of the M: uxlage 

of HL. R. H. the Prince of Wales, ‘coloured plates, and 100 on large 
paper—220 Owen Jones’s Chinese Ornament—50 Art of Iliuminat- 
ing—500 De Bonnechose’s France—1,000 Beeton’s Dictionary o 
Science, and 400 Dictionary of Geography—3,000 Beeton’s Boy's 
Book of History and Adventure, and 3,000 Fact and Fiction— 
8,000 Beeton’s House and Home Books—8,000 vols. of the Mayne 
Reid Library—1,300 vols. of Friendship’s Gift, the Souvenir, Bou- 
quet, &c., pl: ates—150 Art of Illuminating (selis 5s.)—116 Dickens’s 
wi Mutual Friend, 2 vols.—7,000 vols. of Modern Novels in quires 

Railway Volumes, Juv: enile ‘Books, &c. The whole lotted in suit- 
abi le Lots, for large or small buyers 

To be viewed, and C atalogues h had. 








Valuable ——— Libraries of Two Clergymen, de. 
Six Days’ Sale. 


h ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery- -lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, October 27. and five following days (Saturday 
and Sunday excepted), a COLLECTION of BOOKS, includin 
Roberts’s Holy Land, the complete work, coloured and mounte 
in 20 portfolios—Gould’ 's Birds of Europe, coloured plates, 5 vols.— 
Shaw's History of Staffordshire, 2 vols.—Boydell’s Shakespeare, 
9 vols. morocco—Grose’s Antiquities, 13 vols.— Bewick’s Birds and 
Quadrupeds, 3 vols. large paper—Knight’ 's Pictorial Shakspere, 
8 vols. —Burke’s Works, 8 vols.—Smith’s Catalogue of Foreign 
Re 9 vols.—Smith and Sowerby’s English Botany, 7 vols.— 
Numismatic Chronicle, 16 vols.—an excellent Selection of Theo- 
logical Works—good editions of the Classics, Standard Historians 
and Poets—and books in all classes of literature, mapy in hand- 


some bindings. . 
Catalogues are preparing. 


New and Unpublished Series, including Views of | 





Mr. Newby’s New Publications, 


Carte de Visite, and Stereo EDWARD WORTLEY MONTAGU: an Auto. 


biography. Illustrated with Portrait. In 3 vols. 

“The most remarkable book that has been given to the Publi¢ 
for many years will be published early in the Autumn — The 
Autobiography of Edward Wortley Montagu, the only son of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, whose eareer was perhaps one of 
the most extraordinary of any woman in the annals of England 
during the last two hundred years. The Autobiography intro- 
duces kings and princes, politicians and poe of law and 
men of letters. In fact, it will give life- ike piesa of dead 
men and women, amongst whom ta, J pe gound _ feotee the 
ar = Dasher of Marihersnas fee Earl ot Ch 

arlboroug! e Earl of Chesterfield— 
W ee a Fieldin we eed va ne rope. whose absurd love 7 
venture wit! ary is desc length—Howard, Earl 
of Suffolk—Sava; o—Lord Lyttleton— Bully Rooke—Lord_Scar- 
pec 2 on, he Lh; ve—The Duchess of Manchester—Dr. Young 
ly Van tmore and his wife, the Duchess of Leeds 
—Kitey Hyde, afterwards Duchess of Queensbury—Lady Betty 
ae y Fanny Shirley—Windham — Pulteney—Lad 
Boli breke —Dedington Lady Archibald Hamilton—Sir Wil- 
— onge—Tom Warrington— -Hogarth—Congreve—Gay—Prior 
—Fox, afterwards the Lord Holland—Lord Hervey— 
The Duke of a EIS = ym pe | 1 aaa al 
Bella The Duke of Wharton, & 
"Beening Post. 


PEEPS at BRITTANY: the BRETONS and 
BRETON LITERATURE. By LE MESURIER HUNT. 
1 vol, 108. 6d. [Next week. 


NEW NOVELS. 


EVEN BETTING. By Burke O’FaRReELL, 
(This day. 


The SPANISH MOTHER. By the —_ Mrs. 
CHARLES E. PETRE. In3 vols. Now ready. 


DR. ARMSTRONG. 3 vols. 
“The characters in this novel are very boldly sketched. oe has 
many excellent features to recommend it.”—Liverpool Albio 


MARRIED. By the Author of ‘ Sidi 
Strange,’ * Kate Kennedy,’ &c. 


A WOMAN'S ERROR. Second Edition, By 
F. TROLLOPE. 


PHELIE VAUGHAN'S MARRIAGE. 
“The author has produced a book that may be — without 
skipping aa with legitimate interest.”— Morning Post. 


FAVILLA’S FOLLIES. 2 vols. 


“The author has ev ident Jet rg of imagination ; the art of writ- 
ing simply, clearly, Ly. There is not 
a line in the two volumes bendering on coarseness.” —A thenceum. 


CUTHBERT KNOPE. 2 vols. 


“ A domestic novel, and a very good one.””—Scotsman. 


MY BRIDES. 1 vol. 
ohne readable cand pleasant book, which may be cordially 


The MAGICAL EYE-GLASS, 10s. 6d. 


URKE'S _ LANDED -GENTRY.— A New, 
Re-modelled, and thoroughly Revised EDITION of SIR 
ae ARD BURKE'S HISTORY of the LANDED GENTRY 
S now passing through the press. It is, therefore, earnestly re- 
ruested that communications in correction or emendation_be 
quested at once to the Publishers, Messrs. Harrison, 59, Pall 
Mall, London, S.W. The last Edition appeared in 1863, and was 
Tre- -issued in 1863, with the omission of some incorrect Pedigrees, 
and the substitution of some others not previously inserted. To 
that re-issue the following Prefatory Remarks were attached :— 
In the preparation of the various articles, the earnest and 
anxious endeavour has been, by ceaseless attention and labour, 
to arrive at complete accuracy; but that result is very difficult 
of attainment. To test by legal proof a single pedigree will fre- 
quently occupy years; to test similar investigation every one 
of the three or four thousand pedigrees comprised in the History 
of the Landed Gentry would be practically impossible. A work 
such as this, if it were See ee gs from the reneerors and know- 
ledge, and reste ity of any one indi- 
vidal, a. painstaking ‘ond i arned, al be, ater all, 1m 
on—a mere skeleton of what it ought to be 
latory of the Landed poet compiled as it avow edly 
is from ¢ the communications of the chiefs and scions of families, 
from their private papers, their traditions, = their genealogies, 
becomes of infinite public value. The law of England admits as 
evidence the declarations of members of a family, and_ here we 
have that evidence most largely contributed. Occasionally erro- 
neous information may be supplied; but this exception to the 
general rule is not of frequent occurrence. However,as to the 
general statements of wellanes and arms forwarded by members 
of the various families, those hire have furnished the details must 
themselves bear the responsibilit, 
London: Harrison, 59, Pall Mall, Bookseller to the Queen and 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


Price 78. 6d. Vol. I. 


A’ USICAL SKETCHES ABROAD and at 

enee. By J. ELLA. With Original Music ie by Mozart, 
Czerny, Graun, &c. ; Vocal Cadences of Persiani, Grisi, Malibran, 
&c., and nee "Musical Tiaatrs ons 3 and an Account of Music 
in Florence, Pesth, Vienna, and 

“The author claims our poco on the ground that he can 
vouch for the genuineness of everything he tells. We cordially 
recommend our readers to take an early opportunity of reviewing 
the book for themselves.”—Echo. 

** Mr. Ella has, more or less, had a hand in every notable event 
in the musical world for so long a time past, and has won for him- 
self so fair a place both as a musician and a critic, that few living 
men will be found so yell qualified to write a volume of literary 
and musical gossip. e call it gossip, but it is gossip of a good 
kind, consisting of 5 ae anecdotes, varied musica! information 
of a curious and pusaceesne kind, interspersed with short essays 
on musicians and t musical, arran; and written with good 
sense and genuine artistic taste. ‘The anecdotes of Beethoven and 
— | — among the best, but many others are both 

and any reader will soon discover ae dips, if only 
at, at random, into > these genial ‘ Sketches.’”—Sta 
“Full of oe aan entertainment to ‘every lover of 
music.”—JUustra 























Rideway, Piccadilly. 


OMFORT for the FIRESIDE.—The Patent 
READING-EASEL, for holding the Book in any pesiticn 
while Reading. Easily applied to any Bed, Sofa or 
Invaluable to Invalids and Students. Admirabl Ss adated “for 
India, and a most useful and elegant Poon’, 
free.—J. CartTER, 71, Great Portland-street, 
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O0OKS in NEW CONDITION, offered for 
+ ti only, at the following prices :—Owen Jones's 
Ex BR ‘Chinese Ovnament, 100 100 plates, Gall folio, cloth, gilt 


edges, published at 4l. 4s , offered at 3l.—Gould’s Birds of Europe; 








c d plates, 5 mo folio, half morocco (good copy), 0! 
po jal Bie, with 238 plates by Gustave Doré, 2 vols. phtng 
morocco extra, gilt edges, published at 14l. 14¢., offered at 101.— 





Ru 3sell’s Memorial of the arriage of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, at Windsor, 42 a in colours and gold and 24 woodcuts, 
ar. aper edition, folio, half morocco, published at 101. 10s., 
44 at 32. 16s.; small-paper edition of the same work, small 
), cloth elegant, published at 5I. 5s., offered at 11. 108. —Master- 
of Industrial Art and Sculpture, "by J. B. Waring, 300 plates, 
folio, half morocco extra, gilt edges, published at 25l., 
offered at 101.—The Art of Illuminating, by Tymms and Wyatt, 
original edition, 100 plates, small 4to. cloth ‘legant (nearly out of 
rint), published at 31. 10s., offered at 11. 16s. aniell and Ayton’s 
icturesque Tour round Great Britain, upwards of 300 coloured 
o* 8 vols. 4to. bound in 4, half morocco extra, published at 
601., offered at 8l.—One Thousand and One Initial Letters, illu- 
minated by Owen Jones, with extra Titles in French, a “cloth 
gilt, published at 32. 10s., offered at 16s. ae Russell's Modern 
Sr stem of Naval Architecture, 167 line- rent copper, 3 vols. 
folio, in sheets, collected for binding, lished at raat offered at 
31. 108. 5 another copy, 3 vols. folio, half morocco extra, published 
at 50l., eee at 101.—Daniell’s Oriental Scenery and Antiquities, 
loured plates, 6 vols. in 3, elephant folio, half morocco extra 
ise are: oi published at 210., offered at 301. 
Apply, by letter only. to THomas ——s Aberdeen-villa, 
Longton- “grove, U pper § Sydenham. ih with order. 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 254, is 
published THIS DAY. 


Contents. 














I. ISLAM. 
II. ISAAC BARROW. 
III. HIGHER and LOWER ANIMALS. 
IV. The BYRON MYSTERY. 
V. The WATER SUPPLY of LONDON. 
VI. LORD LYTTON’S HORACE. 
VII. RE-CONSTRUCTION of the IRISH CHURCH. 
VIII. SACERDOTAL CELIBACY. 
1x, ee and FUTURE of CONSERVATIVE 
OL 
J ohn Murray, Albemarle- street. 
HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. CI., for OCTOBER, is now ready. 
Contents. 
. JUVENTUS MUNDI. 
IL. The MASSACRE of ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
III. The DIFFERENT SCHOOLS of ELEMENTARY 
LOGIC. 
IV. MR. BROWNING’S LATEST POETRY. 
V. The POPE and the COUNCIL. 
VI. The CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENTof AUSTRIA | 
VIL. LITERATURE of the IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
VIII. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


Edmonston & Douglas, Edinburgh. 
__ London: WwW illias ams & Norgate, Henrietta-street, W.C. 





a 





No. XXXVIIL., OCTOBER, 2s. 6d. 
T HE RELIQUARY: Quarterly Archeological 


Journal and Review. 
Contents. 


On a Bronze Leaf-shaped Sword Found in Ireland. By Robert 
Day, jun, 7 A. (Illustrated).—Modern Troglodytes. ae wegen 
Garner, F. &c.—The Leekes of Sutton. By the H. 
Clark, M x —List of Briefs Collected in the Chareh ne “Stanton 
St. John, Oxfordshire, from 1658 to 1759. By Edward Peacock, 
F.8.4.—Derby Signs, Described and Illustrated. By Llewel- 
lynn Jewitt, F.S.A. (Illustrated).—On the Roman Station at 
Wilderspool, near Warrington, the presumed ‘“ Condate” of 
Antonine. By James Kendrick, M.D. F.8.A. (Illustrated).—The 
Chapelry of Derwent. By Benjamin Bagshaw, jun. —Remarks on 
the St rae © wig at Boscawen-un and Boskednan. in West Corn- 
wall. By E. H. Dunkin. (Illustrated )— ower from the Calen- 
dar of State shed By Henry Kirke, M. 
nall, &c., Co. Stafford. By John Sleigh Bea. 
Medixval Arms and Armour. By John Hewitt, ({llustrated)— 
The Family of Nadauld. By Thomas Brashfield, J.P.—Original 
Do ey relating to Places in Derbyshire and Staffordshire, 
delonging to A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, M.P., and J. Edwin-Cole. 
Ci mmunicated by J. Edwin-Cole, Esq.—Notes on Books.—Notes, 
Queries, and Gleanings. 


London: Bemrose & Sons, 21, Paternoster-row. 


TIEW of CHESTER NEW TOWN HALL. 
—See THE BUILDER of this week, 4d., or by post 5d.— 
Portrait of Mr. A. Waterhouse, Architect— View of Fountain in 
Freiburg—Technical Instruction for Workmen in France—Archi- 
tects and a F lying—and various other Papers. 
, York-street, W C. ; and all Newsmen. 





ae of Bag: 
( ilustrated).— 








NES EUR! ALGIA treated successfully by modify- 

the temperature of the Spinal Region. See Cases in 
the ME JICAL MIRROR (price 3d.) for SEPTEMBER and 
OCTOBER.—May be had of all Booksellers. 











Ready for delivery November ‘Ist. —Quarto, 433 pp., Sixty Quarto 
Tinted Etchings, Fac-similes, Maps, &e., Fro’ ‘ontispiece, a highly- 
finished Chromo- lithograph (Size, 18 in. by 11 in.) of the Ancient 
Tapestry of St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry, price (handsomely bound 
in cloth, extra gilt), 21. 28. 


OVENTRY ; its History and Antiquities. 
Compiled by BEN JAMIN POOLE, from gr ra of 
acknowledged authenticity, Ancient Manuscripts and Charters. 
Corporation Records, Original Contributions, &c. Lllustrated by 
W. Fred. Taunton, with Tinted Etchings from Drawings made 
specially for this work, Maps, Fac-similes, &c. 
London: John Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. Coventry: 
W. Fred. Taunton. 





Now published, crown Bro. pp. 336, price 48. 
ACTS and DATES; or, the Leading Events 


in Sacred and Profane History, and the Principe 1 Facts in 
the various Physical Sciences ; the ed being aided through- 
out by a Simple and Natural Metho 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER eat LL.D. F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘A Manual of Modern Geography, Mathematical, 
Physical, and Political,’ &c. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





On 1st November, 
A NEW EDITION, large crown Syo. 


THE 


Lady of the Lake. 


Author’s Edition. 


Illustrated with Seventy Woodcuts by Birger Foster and Jonn 
Gitsert, and containing Eleven Photographs of the Trossachs 
Country. 

Extra cloth, gilt edges oe price 12s. 6d. 
Full moroceo, extra... » 258. 
Tartan boards and painted Vignette os (288. 





A SECOND EDITION, in 15 vols. crown 8vo. 
price 31. 38. of 
The Works of THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 


as follows :— 


1. Confessions of an Opium-/{ 8. Leadersin Literature. 
eater. The Cesars, &c. 


Ts, 








2. Recollections of the Lakes. | 10. Style and Rhetoric. 

3. The Last Days of Kant, &c. | 11. Coleridge and Opium-eating. 
4. The English Mail Coach, &c. 12. Speculations, Literary, &c. 

5. Dr. Samuel Parr, &c. 13. Art of Conversation, &. 

6. Richard Bentley, &e. 14. Aut 

7. Protestantism, &c 15. Biographies, and Index. 


Separate Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 





A SECOND EDITION, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. of 


The FIRST EPISTLE of JOHN expounded 
in a Series of Lectures. By ROBERT 8S. CANDLISH, D.D. 
[Nearly ready. 


REV. DR. RALEIGH’S WORKS. 


1. QUIET RESTING-PLACES. Fourth Edition. 78. 6d. 
2. The STORY of JONAH. Crown 8vo. 63. 





In 3 vols. price 188. each, 
A THIRD EDITION, greatly enlarged and improved, of 


KITTO’S CYCLOPZDIA of BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Edited by WM. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D., assisted 
by numerous Contributors. 


VolumelI. Articles <A. — E. 
Volume IT. ° F.-— L. 
Volume IIT. an M. — Z. 


Complete in cloth, 21, 14s. 
Half-bound in morocco, extra, marbled edges, 31. 10s. 


REV. F. W. FARRAR’S SCHOOL 
TALES. 
1. ERIC; or, LITTLE by LITTLE. Fifth Edition. 5¢. 
2. JULIAN HOME. Third Edition. 58. 


3, ST. WINIFRED’S; or, The WORLD of SCHOOL. Fourth 
Edition. 68. 6d. 





ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE WORKS. 


COOK’S VOYAGES of DISCOVERY. 5s. 

BRUCE'S TRAVELS in ABYSSINIA. 3s. 6d. 
PARK’S TRAVELS in AFRICA. 338. 6d. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. 33. 6d. 

TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST (DANA.) 2s. 6d. 
SCHOOL DAYS AT SAXONHURST. 23. 6d. 
BARON MUNCHAUSEN. Is. 6d. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 1s. 6. 

CASTLE OF OTRANTO. 1s. 6d. 





Edinburgh: Apam & CHARLES BLACK. 





483 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


A GRAMMAR of ELOCUTION. By Joun 


MILLARD, Professor of Elocution in the R . 
technic Institution, London. ‘ ara saad 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


WELVE LECTURES on PRIMITIVE 

CIVILISATIONS and their PHYSICAL CONDITIONS, 

Delivered at the Alexandra College by JOHN P. MAHAFFY, 
A.M., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in post Byo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


WO LETTERS on CAUSATION and 

FREEDOM in WILLING, addressed to John Stuart Mill; 

with an Appendix on the Existence of Matter and our Notions of 

Infinite Space. By ROWLAND G. HAZARD, Author of ‘ Lan- 
guage,’ ‘ Freedom of Mind in Willing,’ &. 


“Mr. Hazard writes not only , opponents..... Nothing can ex- 
as an acute thinker and a ceed the keen severity of the 
Christian scholar, b as a | cold, hard logic with which Mr. 
man endued with a keen per- | Hazard disposes of the denial 
ception and with a vast fund of jof human responsibility, nor 
common sense; and it is this | the ease with which he exposes 
mixture of good sense and | so barefaced a fallacy.” 
logical acumen which gives him | tandard, Sept. 16. 
80 great an advantage over his 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


HE ODYSSEY of HOMER. Translated 

into Blank Verse by G. W. EDGINTON. Complete in 

2 vols. with illustrative Notes and Three Maps. 
Dedicated (by permission) to Epwarn, Earl of Dersy. 

“ Give us something new, and something to do, is the demand 
of the age; and in taking up Edginton’s new translation of the 
Odyssey we have this demand satisfied. We have in it a new 
version of a very old poem, and a version well executed, especiall 
if we take into account the difficulty of rendering a most, musica 
and expressive tongue into one less musical and less full.” 

Quarterly Journal of Assistunt Masters. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








Just published, 8vo. price 1s. 


USSELL MARTINEAU.—The ROOTS of 
CHRISTIANITY in MOSAISM : an Address at the Open- 

ing of the Session, 1869-70, of Manchester New College. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta -street, Covent-garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. E. T: 
Whitfield, 178, Strand. 





HUNT'S BRITISH MINERAL STATISTICS FOR 1868. 
Now ready, in royal 8vo. price 2s. sewed, 


N INERAL STATISTICS of the UNITED 
4 KINGDOM of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND for 
the Year 1868: containing Returns from all the Mines of the 
United Kingdom producing Coal, Iron, Tin, Copper, Lead, Silver, 
Zinc, and Pyrites ; with Statements c of the Production of some of 
the Earthy Minerals, Clay, Salt, &c. ; op Se Tables showing 
the progress of the Tin Trade, also the sxportation of Coals 
during the last Ten Years; and an Appendix embracing Lists of 
all the Metalliferous Mines and Collieries, with the Names of the 
Proprietors, Agents, &c. Compiled by ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S., 
Keeper of Mining Reconds, a printed by order of the Lords 
Commissioners of H.M. Tre: 

London: Published for “ M. Stationery Office by Longma s 
&¢ Co. Paternoster- row, and E. Stanford, Charing Cross. 


Imperial 8v0. cloth extra, price 8s. 6d. 


HE LIFE of CHARLES the FIFTH, EM- 
PEROR of GERMANY. By WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
D.D., F.R.S.E., late Principal of the University of Edinburgh. 
w ith some ‘Account of the Life and Writings of the Author, con- 
densed from that written by DUGALD STEWART, F.R.S. 
Edinburgh. 
London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





Royal 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, 202. 


HE ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HIS- 
et of BRITISH MOTHS. By EDWARD NEWMAN, 
F. oe S. F.Z.8. Giving a full Description of the Perfect Insect from 
Nati 0. a Description of the Caterpillar, Chrysalis, Food 
Plant, 4 oy of Appearance, and Localities where found. Each 
Moth is drawn from Nature by Groner Wits, and engraved, in 
his best style, by Joun Kircuner. The Figures are Life-size of 
every Species ; and, if we ne ea it, Three, Four, Five, and 
even Six Figures are give’ Work is complete in 31 Monthly 
Numbers at 6d. each. The Ww ork i is also issued in Quarterly Parts, 
in covers, at 1s. 6d. each Part. Part X. now ready, price 28. Back 
Numbers reprinted, and may be had 


= * We oomarptalete British pe +7 the completion and 
ield 





** Both to the beginner and the. Len rm in that study this work 
will be invaluable.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“It is illustrated with life-sized figures from Nature of each 
species, and of the more striking varieties, and it possesses great 
advantages over all similar works, inasmuch as the caterpillar of 

each moth, with his habitat and season, is described. This to 
collectors will be an immense boon, and by wok ane they will be 
enabled to obtain many ag ‘specimens.”—S: 

“The completion of Mr. Newman’s work on the! British Moths 
is a benefit to entomologists of all classes. is at once a 
text-book by a high authority, most valuable for reference, 
and a handsome, tastefully got-up volume, which will be an 
ornament to any library or drawing-room table. It has one 
great characteristic about it, to which very few of the 
many works on popular natural history that have lately been 
published can lay claim,—namely, that it is as little, as possible a 
compilation, but embodies the results of many years’ earnest and 
intelligent work by one whose reputation as an entomologist 
deservedly stands high... ..Mr, Newman’s book isa proof that even 
in a branch of science in which many practical writers have pre- 
ceded him, a careful worker who will honestly record his own 
observ: ations may furnish a valuable contribution to its literature 
without being guilty of that worst of larceny, the stealing from 
the Leeregen = Ly poe nee me pe and predecessors, which is a dis- 
grace * bookmakers’ of the present day. We notice also 
with satisfaction that Mr. Newman’s descriptions, whilst tho- 
roughly scientific and minute, are given in plain and unaffected 
English. With the help of these and the very excellent woodcuts, 
even a@ young collector may with ease identify any moth he may 
capture. The figures are so well drawn that there is no need of 
colour to render them life-like.....We unhesitatingly commend 
this volume to our readers. We regard . a8 @ very useful addition 
to our library.”—Land and Water, Oct. § 


London: W. Tweedie, - Strand. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
NEW and FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


—>—- 


bo 
THE HUNDREDTH NUMBER of THE 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Price 68. 
I, NATIONAL EDUCATION in IRELAND. 
II, CRABB ROBINSON'S DIARY. 
III. NOTTINGHAM. 
IV. PRE-HISTORIC ENGLAND. 
V. The WORKS of TOURGENEFF. 
VI. THORNTON on LABOUR. 
VII. SCEPTICISM in EXCELSIS. 
VIII. The LATER LIFE of DE FOE. 
IX. The HUNDREDTH NUMBER of ‘THE BRITISH 
QUARTERLY.’ 
X. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. [Ready. 


Il. 


ECCLESIA; 


Or, Church Problems considered by Various Writers. Edited by 
H. R. REYNOLDS, D.D., President of Cheshunt College. In 8vo. 


B20 #9 
THE EARLY YEARS OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


ms E. PRESSENSE, D.D., Author of ‘Jesus Christ: His 
Times, Dido and Work.’ Being a Sequel to that Work. In 8yo. 
price 12s. cloth. (Ready. 
iv. 


THE PROPHECIES OF OUR LORD 
AND HIS APOSTLES. 


A Series of Discourses delivered in the Cathedral Church of Berlin. 
By W. HOFFMANN, D.D., Chaplain in \eeeeed to the King of 
Prussia. In crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth 


v. 


VESTINA’S MARTYRDOM. 


A Story of the Catacombs. By EMMA PITT RAYMOND. In 
crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. (Ready. 


vi. 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D., Author of ‘ Ages of 
Christendom before the Reformation,” &c. Vols, III. and IV. 8yo. 
vit. 


THE EARLY YEARS OF ALEX- 
ANDER SMITH, 


Poet and Essayist. Bite Reminiscences of Ten Years’ Com- 
panionship. By the Rev. T. BRISBANE. In feap. 8vo. price 
43. 6d. cloth elegant. [Ready. 


Vill. 
THE EDUCATION of the HEART: 


Woman's Best Work. By Mrs. ELLIS, ” peed of ‘The Women 
of England.’ Feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. clot 


1x. 
RED O. 
In crown 8vo. price 58. cloth. [Ready. 
x. 
SAINT MARK’S GOSPEL. 

A New Paget. with Notes and Practical Lessons. By Pro- 
fessor H. DWIN, New College, London, Author of * The 
prod Ee, off St John,’ &c. 

x1 

PRIEST AND NUN 


A Story of Convent Life. By the Author of *‘ Almost a Nan,’ &c. 
Crown 8y0. price 78. 6d. cloth. 


xII. 
THE DAILY PRAYER-BOOK for the 
USE of FAMILIES. 


Containing Prayers for Six Weeks. By the Revs. THOMAS 
BINNEY, Dr. VAUGHAN, Dr. A EARETAO R. W. DALE, 
M.A., HENRY ALLON, and J. C. HARRISON. 


x11 
THE WORLD OF ANECDOTE. 
An Accumulation of Facts, Incidents, and Illustrations, Histori- 
~ _ a Breet from Booksand Times, Recent and Remote. 


PAXTON HOOD, Author of * Lamps, ~A ias and 
Sanna &c. In1vol. large crown 8yvo. 10s. 6d, clot 


London: Hopper & STouGHToN, 27, Paternoster- 
row. 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. MR. ASHBEE'S 
OLAND YORKE. By Mrs. Henry Woop, ()CCASIONAL FAC-SIMILE REPRINTS, 


/ Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ * The Channings,’ &c. 3 vols. (Limited to 100 copies of each.) 
(THE STORY of MY LOVE. 8 vols. Se ee eee ee 


pectuses will be f ded 
Pics 17, Mornington- acunent, Lond ee mae Se. 
V ERONIQUE. By Fiorence Marryat, : 
Author of ‘ Love's Conflict,’ &c. 3 vols. O . ready, at all the Libraries, 
E D* $ 
IRELL. By J. Saunpers, Author of ‘Abel N ry a oa ee Ms 
Drake's Wife.’ 3 vols. By SAMUEL RICHARDSON, B.A. B.L. 
C OUNTRY COURTSHIPS. By ANNIE London: R. Washbourne, 184, Paternoster-row. 
BEALE. 3 vols. Now ready, 1 vol. 8yo. price 5a. 


USAN FIELDING. By the Author of NEW Robe af COLONEL PEYTON, Author of ‘The Ame- 
‘ Steven Laurence, Yeoman.’ [Just ready. The Adventures of my Grandfather,’ &c. 


; ’ VER the ALLEGHANIES and ACROSS 
\ RS. GERALD’S NIECE. By the Hon. the PRAIRIES. Personal Recollections of the Far-West 
a Lady GEORGINA FULLERTON. 


[Shortly. One-and-Twenty Years ago. 
Richard Bentley, 8, Ne New w Burlington- -street. 








London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 

‘A DAMS & FRANCIS, GENERAL ADVER- 

fi th — — insert ADVERTISEMENTS in 

a London, Country, Colonial and Fore: ad 

Periodicals. Terms on Saaee i call 
__ Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Sir J. Lubbock’s ‘ Prehistoric Times.’ / 


Nearly ready, a New Edition, with considerable Additions, 


PREHISTORIC TIMES, 
As illustrated bf Ancient Remains and the Manners and - _ 
Customs of Modern Savages. SCARCE AND CURIOUS MANUSCRIPTS, BOOKS 
By SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. F.R.S., &c. AND PRINTS, 
With more than 200 Woodcut Illustrations. Extracted from the List of 
| O. HOLTORP & CO., 


Crown 8vo. price 78. 6d. } 
YHE ODES of PINDAR. Translated into PRINTSELLERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
8, RATHBONE-PLACE, OXFORD-STREET, W. 





English Prose, with Notes and a P: reliminary Dissertation, 
by F. A. PALEY, M.A., Translator and Editor of * Zschylus,’ &€ 


Crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 

YLATO'S SOPHISTES: a Dialogue on True } OR B.M.V.—A beautiful little MS. of the 
and False Teaching. Translated, with Explanatory Notes XV. Century, believed to be of Flemish execution, written 

and an Tntreduetion on Ancient and Modern Sophistry, by R. W. on 244 pages 0} fine pure vellum, containing 19 Miniatures, 
MACKAY, M.A each with an Ornamental Border the full size of the page, 
and 26 small ones in the Text, also a great number of beauti- 
a lames 220 (a a in gold — ete throughout 
and Meaning of Education. Translated from the Greek, = wat 1amo. (size 44 by 34 in.), elegantly bound in greem 


velvet, 141. 1 
with Explanatory Notes and Introduction, and a Preliminary | 
Essay on the Moral Education of the Greeks. by R.W. MACKAY, | | Hore Seat ag Marie Virginis, ad usum Fratrum 
M.A., Author of ‘The Tiibingen School and its Antecedents,’ &c. Predicatorum prdinis Sancti Dominici. Parisiis in  faibus 
5 

eS 540, 8vo. half calf, 
bn ar in red and black, each page surrounded with “5 ~~ 
mental woodcut border, 44 full- eo oodcuts, Ey one of 
St. Dominick, by Geofroy Tory, on the title-page, s/. 


Breviarium Predicatorum, juxta Decreta Oapitali 
Generalis sub Reverendiss. P. F. Francisco Romeo Castilio- 
nensi, Magistro Generali dicti Ordinis Salmatiw. a.p. 1551 
celebrati. Apud Heredes L. Junte. 1552. Large folio, Fane 

h | - bes et ee a in th number of Woodcuts and fine 
HE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS and other nitial Letters, tall copy, in the contemporary stamped bind- 

- DOCUMENTS relating to the HISTORY of CHRIST. | = aslo signe > eet 
Translated from the Originals in Gree! atin, Syriac, &c.. wit ieee ea acrosancte omane /eclesie usum, 
Notes, Scripture, References, and Prolegomena, by B. "HARRIS | 5, T. Kerver, 1540. 8yo. vellum, gilt gaufré edges, black 


Price 78. 6d. crown 8vo. 


LATO’S MENO: a Dialogue on the Nature 





DR. DAVIDSON ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Complete in 3 vols. cloth, 428. 
N INTRODUCTION to the OLD TESTA- | 
Pe MENT, Critical, Historical and Theological; containing a | 
Discussion of the most important Questions belonzing to the seve- | 
ral Books. By SAMUEL DAVIDSON, D.D. LL.T | 





Second Edition, crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


COWPER, Editor of ‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature,’ &. Panel "Woodeuts, 2. 


“A convenient and scholarly edition.’’—Spectator. 

“ whe version is well executed, ond the translator's Prolegomena | Albert Diirer—The ‘Apneilaees. Nurnberge, 1498, 
prove his acquaintance with such literature.” —A nreUM. 

** Both the translation and the introduction are most praise- gre — size, complete set of 15 Plates, fine impressions, 
worthy. His general survey of the literature of the subject is 
complete without being diffuse.”—Literary Churchman. 

Price 78. 6d. crown 8vo. cloth, 


YHE LEGENDS and THEORIES of the 
BUDDHISTS compared with HISTORY and SCIENCE. 
With Introductory Notices of the Life and System of Gotama 
Suddha. By R. 5 SPENCE HARDY, Hon. M.R.A.S., Author of 

* Eastern Monachism,’ * A Manual of Buddhism,’ 


Civitates Orbis Terrarum, in ere incise et excuse, 
et descriptione topographica, morali et politica, illustrate 
Geo. Bruin et Fr. Pehacioe Coloniw, 1577. 3 vols. im- 
perial folio, vellum ; a splendid copy, with ro ugh leaves, con- 
taining 300 Views of the Principal Towns and Cities of Great 
| Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Palestine, Mexico, 

C 

|Les Edifices ates a Rowe, Sootints et 
mesurés trés D d hitecte. Paris, 
1682. Royal folio, calf gilt, "lates by Le biates, large paper, 
with rough leaves, 2l. 23, 

| Vegetii Renati de Re Militari. Lutetie, 1532, 
Full-page Woodcuts. R. Valturium ad illustrem heroa 
P. Malatestam, de Re — Parisiis, 1532. Woodcuts, 
Folio, 2 vols. in 1, calf, 21. 2 


BOOKS. 


—@—— 


ALBRECHT DURER of NURNBERG. 


The History of his Life, with a Translation of his Letters and Journal, and some Account of his Works. By 
Mrs. CHARLES HEATON. With upwards of 30 Photographic and Autotype Illustrations. Royal 8vo. in 
ornamental binding, 31s. 6d. (Neat weck. 


The BRITISH EXPEDITION n ABYSSINIA. 


Compiled from Official and Authentic Documents, By CAPTAIN H. M. HOZIER, late Assistant Military 
Secretary to Lord Napier of Magdala, S8vo. 9s. (This day. 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY for CHILDREN. 


By E. A. FREEMAN, M.A. With 5 Maps printed in Colours. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. (This day. 


TALES of OLD TRAVEL. 


Xe-narrated by HENRY KINGSLEY, F.R.G.S. With Eight full-page Illustrations by Huarp. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, extra gilt, 6s. [This day. 


GLOBE EDITION of SPENSER’S Complete 


WORKS. Edited, from Original Editions and MSS., by R. MORRIS. With Memoi by J8 W. HALES, M.A. 
Globe 8vo, 3s, 6d, [ This’ day. 
Macmititan & Co. London. 





Third Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 
] OPP’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of 
i the Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Gothic, 
German, and Sclayonic Languages. Translated by E. B. EAST- 
WICK. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta- — Covent-garden, | 
London; and South Frederick-street, Edinbur; 


NEW 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Renner www 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


The Messengers of the London Book Society call once a week on appointed days to deliver Books at the Residences of Subscribers, 
in every part of London and the immediate neighbourhood, on the following Terms :— 
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Three Months, Six Months. Twelve Months, 
Three Volumes at One Time ik . £0 15 0 £1 50 £2 20 
Six Volumes at One Time ... vr ww 2 ae 118 0 33 0 





avnrana 


Acton 


Fresh Copies of all Books of Acknowledged Merit and General Interest are 








DISTRICTS AND DAYS 


Saturday. 





OF 





EXCHANGE, 


provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Works as they appear. 





THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 


Prospectuses, postage free, on application, 





MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


CITY OFFICE :—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


. Haverstock Hill eo ° Tuesday. Putney (South Fields) .. oe «- Thursday. 
Anerley js Monday. Herne Hill ° oo os -. Thursday. Putney (West Hill) .. oe -. Thursday. 
Balham ° Monday. Highbury oe +» Wednesday. Queen Anne- street -. Friday. 
Ball’s Pond % Wednesday. Highzate (to High street) -- Wednesday. — eee a ree ¥ ee — 
Barnes ° Friday. Holborn ° oe -. Thursday. egent-street (North of Oxford-street) .. riday. 
Barnsbury Wednesday. Holloway ‘oe és ahi -. Wednesday. Regent-street (South of Oxford- — -- Saturday. 
Battersea . Thursday. Holloway (Upper) ° -. Wednesday. Regent’s Park.. ee -- Tuesday. 
Battersea Rise | .. Monday. Homerton (Upper) Wednesday. Richmond oe Friday. 
Bayswater .. Friday. Hornsey o° Wednesday. Roehampton .. wa on Friday. 
Belgravia . Saturday. Hoxton ee -» Wednesday. Russell-square ee ee +. Tuesday. 
Berkeley-square Saturday. Hyde Park | (Paddington side) .. -. Friday. St. James’s-square -. Saturday. 
Bermondsey . Tuesday. Hyde Park (Knightsbridge _— -. Saturday, St. John’s Wood -- Tuesday. 
Bethnal Green oe Thursday. Inverness- terrace oe -. Friday. St. ee ee oe +» Tuesday. 
Blackfriars-road Tuesday. Islington oe ee o* +» Wednesday. Shad oo os . Thursday. 
Blackheath (to Kidbrook- -terrace) Wednesday. Kennington .. ee -» Monday. Shepherd s Bush . ‘aa .. Saturday. 
Blackwall “e oe os Thursday. Kennington Park- road oo Thursday. Shoreditch “ ° «. Thursday. 
Bloomsbury Tuesday. Kensington .. - Saturday. Smithfield se oe -. Thursday. 
Bond-street c i Saturday. Kentish Town-road (to Gaisfora- “street) .. Tuesday. Snaresbrook .. - nae +» Thursday. 
Bow . Thursday. Kentish Town-road (beyond Gaisford-st. :) Wednesday. Soho .. . -. Saturday. 
Brentford (to the Turnpike Gate) .» Saturday. Kew .. oe . Friday. Somers Town . . Tuesday. 
Brixton 2 .. Monday. Kilburn (to Waterloo Houses, oe «+ Tuesday. Southwark .. Thursday. 
Brompton .. Saturday. King’s Cross .. ee -» Wednesday. Southwark (High- street) oe -. Tuesday. 
Brunswick-square Tuesday. Kingsland... oe «. Wednesday. Southwark (Blackfriars-road) .. -- Tuesday. 
Bryanston-square . Friday. — . Saturday. Spitalfields .. -» Thursday. 
3uckingham Palace ., in Saturday. Lambeth oe ee +. Monday. Stamford Hill (to the Pond) .. -. Wednesday. 
Camberwell .. .» Thursday. Lee .. ee oe oe -. Wednesday. Stamford Hill ee - aay ) -« Monday. 
Camberwell New-road oe .» Monday. Lewisham oe Pe -. Tuesday. Stepney ° -. Thursday. 
Camden Town ee . Tuesday. Leyton (the Main Road) ) «+ Thursday. Stockwell ° oe ++ Monday. 
Camden-road (to York- road) Tuesday. Leytonstone .. oe «. Thursday. Stoke Newington ° -» Wednesday. 
Camden-road (beyond York-road) Wednesday. Limehouse... ee ee -. Thursday. Strand (West of Wellington- street) -. Saturday. 
Canonbury .. Wednesday. Lincoln’s Inn. +. Monday. Strand (East of oo ated +. Thursday. 
( Cavendish-square ~ Friday. London Bridge “Railw ay Stations -» Tuesday. Stratford ° +» Thursday. 
Charing Cross ie Saturday. Lower Clapton -. Wednesday. Streatham -- Monday. 
Charterhouse-s¢ oats ae Thursday. Lower Sydenham = ae Tuesday. Streatham Common as +. Monday. 
Chelsea ° Saturday. Lower Tooting Thursday. Sussex-square and Gardens ee «. Friday. 
Chiswick . Saturday. Lower Tulse Hill oe Monday. Sydenham (Upper _ en ee «» Tuesday. 
City ‘ Thursday. Maida Vale .. ee eo Tuesday. Sydenham Hill ee «. Tuesday. 
Clapham p ‘ Monday. Maida Hill .. ee ee Friday. The Temple .. +» Thursday. 
Clapham Common ° Monday. Manchester-square oe ee -. Friday. Tooting (Upper and Lower) «. Thursday. 
Clapton (Upper and Lower) ‘ Wednesday. Marylebone .. ee oe -. Tuesday. Tottenham. -» Monday. 
Crouch End ” Wednesday. Mayfair oe 28 .. Saturday. Tulse Hill (Upper and Lower). -. Monday. 
Dalston . ee ot Wednesday. Mile End ee ee ee +. Thursday. Turnham Green - ° oe Saturday. 
De Beauvoir Town oa . Wednesday. Montagu- eagnes oe ee -. Friday. Upper Clapton es oe +» Wednesday. 
Denmark Hill - 4 Thursday. Mortlake . ee oo -. Friday. Upper Edmonton oe ee +» Monday. 
Deptford oe oe ‘ Wednesday. Muswell Hill . oe ee -- Monday. Upper Holloway a oo «» Wednesday. 
Dulwich ‘ 8 Monday. Myddleton- -square ee ee -. Wednesday. Upper Homerton ou oe +» Wednesday. 
Dulwich Common ° - .. Monday. New Cross ee ee +» Wednesday. Upper Norwood ee ee «» Monday, 
Dulwich Wood Common . «. Tuesday. Newington .. ee ee -» Thursday. Upper Sheen .. an -» Friday. 
Dulwich (East) ° . Thursday. Notting Hill .. Friday. Upper Sydenham ee ee +. Tuesday. 
Ealing ° ‘ Saturday. Norwood (Up Monday. Upper Tooting os ‘6 -. Thursday. 
East Ham . Thursday. Norwood 'South), to the Junction ee" Bonde Vauxhall oe +» Monday. 
East Sheen ° Friday. Norwood (South), to the Selhurst Station J 4 Walthamstow ( (to Clay: street) ee +» Thursday. 
Eaton-square .. aa Saturday. Old Kent-road (to Surrey-square) +. Thursday. Walworth ° ° oe -» Thursday. 
Edgware-road .. - Friday. Old Kent-road (bey eae Lame square) Wednesday. | Wandsworth (Town) .- i «. Thursday. 
Edmonton x Monday. Paddington -. Friday. | Wandsworth (South Fields) . -. Thursday. 
Euston-square Tuesday. Palace Yard .. ee ee - Saturday. Wandsworth (West Hill) ° ++ Thursday. 
Finchley New-road to Child’s Hill) Tuesday. Pall Mall . - -. Saturday. | Wandsworth-road__.. se -- Monday. 
Finsbury ns .. Thursday, Peckham (to Harder's- road) +» Thursday. | Wandsworth (East Hill) .. +» Monday. 
Fitzroy-square . .. Tuesday. Peckham ‘beyond Harder’s- — «. Tuesday. | Wandsworth (St. Ann’s Hill) .. -» Monday. 
Forest Hill ‘ Tuesday. Peckham Rye.. es . Tuesday. Wandsworth (Lavender Hill) .. -» Monday. 
Forest Gate ° Thursday. Penge oe ee . Monday. | Wandsworth Common os -- Monday. 
Fulham . Friday. Pentonville .. oe - Wednesday. | Wanstead oe ae «+ Thursday. 
Gipsy Hill Monday. Piccadilly -. Saturday. | Westbourne Park ee os -. Friday. 
Gordon-square . Tuesday. Pimlico ° ee -» Saturday. | West Ham Ve . Thursday. 
Gray’s Inn ‘ Thursday. Plaistow ee ee oe -. Thursday. Westminster .. -. Saturday. 
Greenwich .. ° Wednesday. Poplar ee eo -. Thursday. | Whitechapel .. ee ee «+ Thursday. 
Grosvenor-square - Friday. Pomieten terrace os os -. Friday. | Whitehall ~ os ‘si oe Saturday. 
Hackney : o Wednesday. Portland-place . Tuesday. | Wigmore-street ° +. Friday. 
Hammersmith — “ Saturday. | Portland-road ve oe +» Tuesday. Wimbledon .. «- Thursday. 
Hampstead ‘ ‘ Tuesday. Portman- sone ee - -. Friday. | Winchmore Hill -. Monday. 
Hanover-square pe é Saturday. | Princes’ Gate . os .- -- Saturday. | Woburn-square -- Tuesday. 
Harley-street .. a Tuesday. | Putney ee oe -. Friday. Woodford (to the Church) -» Thursday. 
Harrow-road (to Elgin- road) Friday. Putey Heath +e ee -. Friday. | Wood Green .. «» Monday. 


added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is 
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GEORGE 


ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 


FIRST LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 








BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. Large Photographs of the' 


finest Female Portraits, by Sir JosHua Eby NOLDs, GAINSBOROUGH, Sir EpwINn 
LANDSEER, NEWTON, ‘and Sir Thomas Law RENC E, with Deseriptive Letter-press 
by one of our best Art Critics. Large 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 


42s, 


A NARRATIVE of the VISIT of the PRINCE and| 


PRINCESS of WALES to the EAST. By W. H. RUSSELL, LL.D., with | 
numerous Illustrations (Dedicated by Special Sasakaion to H.R.H. the PRINCESS 
of Wauzs). Demy 8vo. cloth, 21s, 


JORROCKS'S 


pages of Coloured Plates. Demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


BARRINGTON’S PERSONAL SKETCHES of HIS 


OWN TIMES. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 18s, 


The CHILD’S PICTURE BOOK of WILD and DOMES- 


TIC ANIMALS, with Full-page Coloured Pictures by KronuEmm. Large oblong, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY'S ANNUAL for 1870. 


Edited by EDMUND ROUTLEDGE. With eoet Plates by KRoNHELM, and 
many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


RIDICULOUS RHYMES. Drawn by H. 8. Marks, 


printed in Colours by Vincent Brooks, 4to. fancy cover, 6s. 


The PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID. 


Page Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


The THRONE of DAVID. With 12 Page Ilustra- 


tions. Post 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


The PILLAR of FIRE. With 12 Page Illustrations, 


Post 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


FROM LIVERPOOL to ST. LOUIS. By the Rev. 


NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


With 12 


OURSELVES: ESSAYS on WOMEN. 


LINTON. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


OUR NURSES PICTURE BOOK: 


Thumb,’ ‘ Babes in the Wood,’ ‘ Jack and the Bean-Stalk,’ and ‘ Puss in Boots.’ 
Large 4to. cloth, 5s, 


DORA and HER PAPA: a New Story for Girls. By 


the Author of ‘ Lilian’s Golden Hours,’ With Ilustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


TALES upon TEXTS. By the Rev. H. C. Adams, 


M.A. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


The ILLUSTRATED GIRL’S OWN TREASURY, 


embracing = Pursuits suitable for Young Ladies, With many Illustrations. Post 
8vo. cloth, 


CHARACTERISTICS of WOMEN. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


BUDS and FLOWERS. A New Coloured Book for 


Children. (Uniform with ‘Schnick Schnack.’ Small 4to. cloth, 5s. 


The GREAT BATTLES of the BRITISH ARMY, in- 


cluding the War in Abyssinia. With Coloured Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


The CHILD'S PICTURE BOOK of DOMESTIC ANI- 


MALS. With 12 large Coloured Plates by KronHEIM. Large oblong, boards, 5s. 


EXTRAORDINARY MEN and WOMEN. In 1 vol. 


crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


By E. Lynn 


containing ‘ Tom 


By Mrs. Jameson. 


JAUNTS and JOLLITIES. With 16| 


GRISET’S GROTESQUES. With Rhymes by Tom 


HOOD. Fancy boards, 3s. 6d. 


TOM DUNSTONE’S TROUBLES: a Book for Boys. 


By Mrs. EILOART. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 





FRED and the GORILLAS. By Thomas Miller. With 


Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. In Words of 


One Syllable. By MARY GODOLPHIN. With Coloured Plates. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The YOUNG MAROONERS. By the Rev. R. Goulding. 


With Illustrations. Fceap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The ADVENTURES of ROBIN HOOD. With Ilus- 


trations. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE’S 3s. 6d. POETS. New Volumes:— 


1, CHAUCER. 2. WILLIS. 


ROUTLEDGE’'S 3s. 6d. REWARD BOOKS. 


Volumes. Feap. 8vo. cloth, with Illustrations, gilt edges. 
1. THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 
2. ROMANCE OF ADVENTURE. 


ONE by ONE: a Child’s Book of Tales and Fables, 


With 50 Illustrations by Oscar PLetscu and Others. Cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


RHYME and REASON: a Picture Book of Verses for 


Little Folks. With 50 Illustrations by Wot¥F and Others. Cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


The GOLDEN HARP: Hymns, Rhymes, and Songs for 


the Young. With 50 Illustrations by J. D. Warson and Others. 4to. cloth, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


The LIFE of NAPOLEON. With Plates by John 


GILBERT. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ANECDOTES of DOGS. By the Rev. Charles Williams, 


M.A. Illustrated. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


New 


Mrs. BARBAULD’S LESSONS. 


16mo., cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 


HOLIDAYS at LIMEWOOD. 


16mo. cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 


The LOST CHAMOIS-HUNTER: a Tale of the Matter- 


horn. Is. 


Illustrated. Square 


Illustrated. Square 


BLANCHE and AGNES. By Mrs. Perring. 1s. 
ROUTLEDGE'S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. Written by 


A. B. EDWARDS, Mrs. RIDDELL, ANNIE THOMAS, HESBA STRETTON, 
Mrs. LINTON, R. BUCHANAN, and Others. 15. 


ROUTLEDGE'S NEW SHILLING TOYS. Printed by 
~—— Cray & Co. 
BABES IN THE WOOD. | 


JACK AND THE BEAN-STALK. 
THE LAUGHABLE A B C. 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW SIXPENNY TOYS. Printed by 
KRONHEIM, Evans, and DALZIEL. 
CHILD’S FANCY DRESS BALL. 
CHILD’S EVENING PARTY. 
ANNIE AND JACK IN LONDON. 


MARY’S NEW DOLL. 
WHEN THE CAT’S AWAY. 
THE NAUGHTY PUPPY. 





ONE, TWO, BUCKLE MY SHOE, CHILDREN’S FAVOURITES. 





LONDON and 


NEW YORK, 
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Nearly ready, at all the Libraries, NEW | WORKS. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


or The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 266, 


FLORA MACDONALD, = a 


II. FRESHFIELD’S TRAVELS in the CAUCASUS. 




















THE PRESERVER OF III, The DUC D’AUMALE’S LIVES of the CONDES. 
PRINCE CHARLES EDW = IV. THORNTON on LABOUR. 
NC ‘i ARD STUART. V. COUNT BISMARCK. 
Edited by her GRAND-DAUGHTER. VI. ROBINSON’S PARKS and GARDENS of PARIS. 
VII. FERGUSSON on TREE and SERPENT WORSHIP. 
* This volume will contain some curious and interesting anecdotes never before published in connexion with the VIII. DIARIES of oe ABB eine idiors 
memorable escape of the Prince, and also an authentic Portrait of Flora. ; ghee bisgr:22 muee. 
; 1X. INDIAN JUDGES, BRITISH and NATIVE. 
Edinburgh: WiLu1am P. Nowmo. London: Simpxin, MarsHatt & Co. X. The VICTORIAL of DON PEDRO NINO. 





XI. MILL’S SUBJECTION of WOMEN. 

Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. P 

THE GARSTANGS SPEECHES of EARL RUSSELL, 
1817—1841. Also, Despatches selected f: © a 

OF GARSTANG anon, Despatches eslected trom, Onemmpoxdenee 

the Speeches and Despatches, by EARL RUSSELL. 2 vols. 


GRAN GE. _ [Nearly ready. 





. HISTORY of the NORMAN KINGS 
By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Pe ag ie. THOMAS OODBE. Bars a cones a 
ronicles 
Surrn, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. ~ ; 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
Now ready, demy 8vo. 16s, Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the S spanish Armada. By 


J. A. FROUDE, M.A. Vous. XLand XII. [Jn November. 


7 
oe Se ne ee The LIFE and LETTERS of FARADAY. 


A DI GEST OF M O O H U MM UDAN LAW ; By Dr. BENCE JONES, Secretary of the Royal Institution. 


pie ieigg STRONG and FREE; or, First Steps 
THE DOCTRINES OF THE IMAMEEA CODE OF JURISPRUDENCE. wards Social Science. By the eine of * My Life, and 
Y hat shall I do with it? ? 8vo. 10s. 6d. [On Thursday neat. 
By N. B. E. BAILLIE. 
Smiru, Erper & Co, 15, Waterloo-place. In FAIRYLAND; Pictures from the 
Blf-World. By RICH ARD DOYLE. With a Poem by W. 





ALLIN - In folio, with 16 Plates, containing 36 De- 
signs owen z Colours, price 21s. 6d. [Early in November. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS at all Libraries, ‘ 
MABELDEAN, or CHRISTIANITY 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA and EXPLORATION BGRir ow sth, Ealick, pa Decode Novel 


~ By OWEN Gow ER, of Gaybrook. 3 — 
of the WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES, By Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Por- (On Fhureday nezt 
traits, and numerous Illustrations. [Ready this day. 


THROUGH the NIGHT: a Tale of the 
PLACES and PEOPLE; being Studies from the Life. By J.C.| me to wnicn rie edad ON AnD: 


or, a Summer 





PARKINSON. Inlvol. [Ready yc any. Sketch. By WALTER SWEETMAN, B.A.  _B,Tols, Post evo. 
The HISTORY of the PARAGUAYAN WAR. By Capt.|The XCUMENICAL COUNCIL and 
RICHARD F. BURTON, i of ‘A Mission to the King of Dahomé,’ &c, * a eet beter i aateow. tMiy HENRY *EDWAl RD, yt 
bishop of Westminster. 8yo. price 2s. 6d. [Next ‘week. 
: : PLACE of RITUAL: S 
NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. pe ie RB ar ge 
LO VE STORIES I ENG the Author of ‘ The Recreations of a Country Parson.’ 8vo. 18. 
y of the ENGLISH Wz - ‘ 
In 8 vols. af ATERING FLAC ES: ENGLISI COMPOSITION and RHE- 
= y y- al pap inte wen fame nc ai ye Lie Ks Sag ok of 
The WYVERN MYSTERY: a Novel. By J. 8S. Le Fanu, tre da_Supplementary ENGLISH EXTIACTS, price Gd. 
Author of ‘ Uncle Silas,’ ‘Guy Deverell,’ ‘Haunted Lives,’ &c. 3 vols. (This day. Th NICOMACHEAN ETHICS f 
F e v AC AN oO 
MARTHA PLANEBARKE: a Romance. In 3 vols. [Ready this day. ARISTOTLE NEWLY TRANSLATED, into ENGLISH. 
The GA GE of HONOUR: a Novel. By Capt. J. T. Newall,| NorEs on BURGUNDY. By C. R. 
Author of ‘John Neville,’ ‘Hog-Hunting in the East,’ &c. 3 vols. 


[Ready this day. WELD. Edited by his WIDOW ; with ee 5°) and Memoir. 


LOST FOOTSTEPS: a Novel. By Joseph Verey. In 3 vols. Post 8vo. ina fou daye. 


vere PIONEERING in the PAMPAS; or, 
A CO UN TY FAMIL Yy: a Novel. By the Author of ‘ Lost Sir the First Four Years of a Settler's Experience in the La 


: Plata Camps. By R. A. SEYMOUR. Post 8vo. with Map, 6. 
Massingberd,’ &c. 3 vols. 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Justin M°Carthy, | vee Booey oe ee dline ceca 


WALES: an Attempt to trace the Nature of the iy 
Author of ‘The Waterdale Neighbours,’ ‘Paul Massie,’ Causes, especially Denudation, by which the Physical 
& , assie,’&c. 3 vols. fares of the Country have been produced. By D. MAOKIN- 


The CRUST and the CAKE: a Novel. By the Author of ‘Occu-} “**** **"" deena ames 


Re ee ae HORSES and STABLES. By Colonel 
UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. By Russell Gray, | tutions, priceass. 0 8° Sto ain ad 











trations, price 1 {On Thursday next. 
Author of ‘ John Haller’s Niece,’ ‘ Never—For Ever,’ &c. In 8 vols. 
“This is # thrilling love-story for the seaside.” —Daily Telegraph. COLLIERIES and COLLIERS: a Hand- 
book of the Law and Leading Cases relating thereto. By 
DAISIE’S DREAM. By the Author of ‘Recommended to| i.P.ititi Bystcattay, Som Bijien, mops 
Mercy,’ &c, 3 vols. [Just ready. 
y ° London ; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, ‘Strand. and DYER, ; 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


OCTOBER and NOVEMBER. 


—_?- 


The LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. By 
the Very Rev. Dr. HOOK, Dean of Chichester. Forming the 
Eighth Volume of ‘The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY.’ 8vo. 15s. [Now ready. 


“The most inpeniiel, the 1 instructive, and the most 
amusing of histori Atheneum. 


—_——_ 


The LIFE of JANE AUSTEN, Author 
of ‘Mansfield Park,’ &. By her Nephew, the Rev. J. E. 
AUSTEN LEIGH, Vicar of Bray. 8vo. with Portrait and other 
Illustrations, [In November. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of the Hon. 
WILLIAM WICKHAM. (‘Charged with distributing the 
Subsidies to our Continental Armies during the War with 
Napoleon.”—The Academy.) Including interesting Letters 
of the Archduke Charles, Louis the Eighteenth, Charles the 
Tenth, Duc d’Enghien, George Canning, Fox, Duke of Port- 
land, Lord Whitworth, Suwarrow, Lord Grenville. Edited 
by his Grandson, WILLIAM WICKHAM. With Portraits 
ofthe Hon. William Wickham and Marshal Suwarrow, from 
Original Pictures. 2 vols. 8vo. [In November. 


The LIFH OF MARY RUSSELL MIT- 
FORD. Told by Herself in Letters to her Friends. With 
and A jotes of her most Celebrated Contem- 
poraries. Edited by the Rev. A. G. L’ESTRANGE. 3 vols. 
crown 8yo. [On Oct. 25. 


Skatch 





The DIARY of NEHEMIAH WAL- 
LINGTON, kept during the Troublous Times of Charles the 
First. Now first published from the Original in the British 
Museum. Edited by Mrs. WEBB. With Notes and I)u:- 
trations. 2 vols. 8yo. [On Oct. 25. 


The ANNOTATED INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. A Library Edition, with a History of each 
Legend and other illustrative Notes, and some additional 
Pieces and Original Matter. In 2 vols. demy S8vo. hand- 
somely printed. With an Original Frontispiece by George 
Cruikshank, and all the Illustrations by Cruikshank and 
Leech, and Two New Ones by John Leech. Edited by the 
Rev. RICHARD DALTON BARHAM. 30s. 


The SUN. By Amepée Guittemiy, Author 
of ‘The Heavens.’ Translated by Dr. PHIPSON. With 50 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo. LOn Oct. 25. 


The JACKDAW of RHEIMS. An 
Edition of this celebrated Legend in 4to. with 12 highly- 
coloured Illustrations. [On Oct. 20. 


MISUNDERSTOOD: aStory. By Fiorence 
MONTGOMERY, Author of ‘A Very Simple Story,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. 68. [On Oct, 15. 


The COUNTESS GUICCIOLI’S RECOL- 
LECTIONS of LORD BYRON. With those of the Eye- 
‘Witnesses of his Life. A New and Cheaper Edition, in crown 
8yvo. price 6s. Un a few days. 


BREEZIE LANGTON: a Story of Modern 
Life. By HAWLEY SMART. A New and Cheaper Edition. 
In crown 8vo. with an Illustration by Phiz, price és. Form- 
ing the New Volume of “ Bentley’s Favourite Novels.” 
(Ready. 


RicHaRD BENTLEY, 8, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Dedicated, by Express Permission, to 
THE QUEEN. 


Szconp EpiTion. Now ready, in 8vo. 15s. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 
VOLUME II. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


ConTENTS: The Anglo-Spanish Plot—Factions at Court 
—Lord Grey of Wilton—Old English Catholics—The Eng- 
lish Jesuits—White Webbs—The Priests’ Plot— Wilton 
Court—Last of a Noble Line—Powder-Plot Room—Guy 
Fawkes—Origin of the Plot—Vinegar House—Conspiracy 
at Large—The Jesuits’ Move—In London — November, 
1605—Hunted Down—In the Tower—Search for Garnet— 
End of the English Jesuits—The Catholic Lords—Harry 
Percy—The Wizard Earl—A Real Arabella Plot—William 
Seymour—The Escape—Pursuit—Dead in the Tower— 
Lady Frances Howard—Robert Carr—Powder Poisoning— 
The End. 


‘*The present volume is superior in sustained interest 
to that by which it was preceded. The whole details are 
so picturesquely narrated that the reader is carried away 
by the narrative.” —Atheneum. 

“‘This volume fascinates the reader’s imagination and 
stimulates his curiosity whilst throwing floods of pure 
light on several of the most perplexing matters of James 
the First’s reign. Not inferior to any of the author’s pre- 
vious works of history in respect of discernment and logical 
soundness, it equals them in luminous expression, and sur- 
passes some of them in romantic interest.”—Morning Post. 

**Mr. Dixon has never done anything finer than this 
second volume of his history of the Tower. Among all his 
works . is at once the most brilliant and the most attrac- 
tive.” —Sun. 


Hurst & Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great 
Marlborough-street. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES 


—<—_—- 


‘tola. By the Author 


of ‘CASTE,’ ‘ PEARL,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Noblesse Oblige. By Sarah 


TYTLER, Author i ‘ea Huguenot ot Me * Citoyenne 
Jacqueline,’ &c. 3 vol: 


Sir Thomas Branston. 


By WILLIAM GILBERT, Author of * Lucrezia aes 
3 vo 





* Shirley Hall Asylum,’ ‘ Dr. Austin’s Guests,’ &c. 
and powerfully that we cannot help being interested and fas- 
cinated.” 
enum. 
** An exceedingly powerful, original, and fascinating work.” 
aily Telegraph. 
of so continuous and intense an interest.”—Spectator. 
“ A story of intense power and reality.”—Standard. 
By 
LADY BLAKE, Author of ‘ Mrs. St. Clair’s Son,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ A fascinating and wholesome novel.”—John Bull. 
the Author of ‘ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“The heroines of these volumes are most of them charming; 
The Minister's Wife. By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, — of ‘ Chronicles of Carlingford, 4 
h car's Ci hi 
ad 
The Vzcar's Courtship. 
By WALTER THORNBURY. 3 vols. 
Atheneum. 
**Some of the characters are capitally s sketched, and the touches 
of country scenery and life are fresh and trutbfu 
Oa li Mall Gazette. 
piten ER. By GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. Form- 
ing the New Volume of “Hurst & Buacket?’s STANDARD 


“The separate positions of this story are told so seams 
mes. 
“An extremely. interesting novel.”—Athenew 
‘We doubt whether Mr. Gilbert has ever before written a story 
>] ° 
ro 
FHelen’s First Love. 
e 
A Book of Heroines. By 
all of them are women worth reading about.”—Observer. 
* Salem Chapel,’ &e. 
“This novel is thoroughly readable.”. 
,@ b 
Cheap Edition of Robert 
Lisrary.” 58. Illustrated. 


Horst & Buackett, Publishers, 13, Great 
Marlborough-street. 





MOST IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


FOR THE 


FORTHCOMING SEASON. 





‘, 
THE ROYAL GIFT-BOOK ror 1869. 
By express permission of Her Most Gracious Majesty. 


bane CASTLE. Thirty Photo- 


‘BW. WOODWARD, FSA, Librarian tothe Queen at 
an n 

ae Castle, &c. — 
Prices and Styles of Publication :— 

Proor Epition. The Illustrations printed in in per- 

ia epenets most 


£8. d. 


elegantly and tastefully bound in cloth . 1010 0 
Print mors The Illustrations, as gbore, mounted 
a elegantly bound in cloth « 668 
«Mentos number only of each Edition will be issued, 
aay Sime is necessary to ensure copie: 


Il. 


Uniform in size and tyne me witha the Dictionary of Dates,’ 
cloth. 


HAYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX of 


BIOGRAPHY, from the Creation to the Present Time, for 
the Use of the Statesman, = Historian, and the Journalist. 
Edited by J. BERTRAND PAYNE, M.B.I. F.R.S.L. F.R.G.S. 
(London and Paris), eakes of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Normandy, Massachusetts, and New J: ersey. 


III. 


THOMAS HOOD. Illustrated by 


GUSTAVE DORE. Nine exquisite Steel Engravings, — 
Drawings illustrative of the Choicest Pieces of England 
Greatest Humourist. 
Prints, elegant cloth ee -£11 
hotographs, ditto a e 
Fac-simile Edition, elegant cloth :. 2 2 
‘Artist's Proofs on India Paper, do. 4 4 


ocooo 


Iv. 
Super-royal 4to. in characteristic binding, price 11. 1s. 


The ANGLICAN MYSTERIES of 


Panes, revealed in the stirring Adventures of Captain Mars 
and his Two riends, Messieurs ScripsLey and DavsITon. 
Described and depicted by . Hew Firm with an Old Name; 
videlicet—Smitu, Payne & 


*,* This work will contain a series of inimitable Serio-comic 
Illustrations, depicting an Englishman’s experience of Paris and 
its Pleasures, and will probably obtain as large a share of public 
favour as was epjoyed by Doyle's ‘ Brown, Jones, and Robinson.’ 


MISS KILMANSEGG and HER 


PRECIOUS LEG: a Golden lagené By THOMAS HOOD. 
Tilustrated by Saget —- 3tchings, from Drawings by 
'HOMAS SECCOMBE, 


Prints, eleg: = cloth “3.9 
Plain Pro vefs, feap. 4to. (of which a limited number 

only i is rinted) ee 
Artist’s Proofs on India Paper, super: -royal ito. (only 

fifty ny ambered copies for sale) - 1010 0 


VI. 
In 2 vols. thick crown 8ro. cloth, price 12. 1s. 


A NEW LIFE of PERCY BYSSHE 


SHELLEY. To which is prefixed a most carefully-revised 
Edition of his Poetical Works, with many important Poems 
hitherto unpublished, and with Copious Notes. By WILLIAM 
MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 

VI. 


In demy 8vo. with Full-length Eestentt of the Bard, strongly 
bound, price 21s. 


A CONCORDANCE to the ENTIRE 


WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L. By D. BARRON 
BRIGHTWELL. Containing upwards of 125, i aoa gg 
‘ow ready. 


VIII. 
In feap. 8vo. price 68. 


CRITICISMS on the POETS and 
POETRY of a JoyPtaanrs CENTURY. A Series of 
Essays. By J. DEVEY. 

Ix. 
TWO UNPUBLISHED PLAYS BY THOMAS HOOD. 
In 1 vol. crown 8yvo. profusely Illustrated, price 10s. 6d. 


LOST and FOUND; and YORK 


and LANCASTER (a F ent). THOMAS HOOD. 
To which are added, with the Orisinal Illustrations 4 John 
Leech, rge Cruikshank, and E. Harvey, * Hoop’s Wurmsi- 
cavities,’ ‘Tae Errrxe Hunt,’ and ‘Tue Dream or Evcexe 
ARAM. 


London: E. Moxon, Son & Co. 
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LITERATURE 
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The Odes and Epodes of Horace: a Metrical 
Translation into English, with Introduction 
and Commentaries. By Lord Lytton. With 
Latin Text. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Tue pastime of translating Horace has become 
so general that we cannot wonder at any man’s 
undertaking a fresh version. With Lord Lytton 
especially such wonder would be misplaced. 
Horace has been the faithful companion of his 
life, the philosopher on whom he has drawn for 
the moral reflections of many of his novels, 
the author of aphorisms which he has skilfully 
adapted to the characteristic language of his 
heroes. The essays which he lately collected 
teem with Horatian phrases; and if some of 
his allusions seem to us forced or pedantic, to 
him they must have breathed a genuine fer- 
vour. In the introduction to his present work 
he speaks of the schoolboy’s first acquaintance 
with Horace forming an era in life; and though 
this sentiment may seem in contradiction to 
Byron’s “ Then farewell, Horace, whom I hated 
so,” we think it has a bearing on Lord Lytton’s 
mental history. We have no means of knowing 
how long the thought of translating Horace has 
been germinating in the busy brain to which 
we owe so much and such varied work. Though 
Lord Lytton says that he began the translation 
many years ago, we should guess that his first 
intention was to try some metrical experiments, 
and that the work grew under his hands. 
Throughout the book there are many indica- 
tions of close study among the commentators 
and of comparisons of various readings; but it 
seems to us slightly suspicious that the more 
modern readings predominate. Some of the 
editions to which Lord Lytton most frequently 
refers, some on which he most implicitly relies, 
have been published too recently to have afforded 
him any aid at the time which he seems to 
assign for the beginning of his task; and a 
translator, of all others, is the least likely to 
sacrifice turns of expression, which he has made 
his own, to the crotchets of a bookworm. 

Of course, the main reason for looking upon 
these translations as having originated in me- 
trical experiments is, that the whole work is a 
metrical innovation. Lord Lytton has applied 
to the Odes of Horace the versification which 
was first made known to us in ‘The Lost Tales 
of Miletus.’ Rhymeless lyric measures of con- 
siderable variety, sometimes approaching to 
Latin forms, at other times reverting almost 
to English precedents, are kept up from first 
to last. It is by no means easy to assign the 
general collection of metres to any distinct prin- 
ciple. “Should any writer,” says Lord Lytton, 
“be tempted hereafter to repeat and improve 
on my experiments, he will easily detect the 
laws I have laid down for myself, and adopt, 
modify, or reject them according to his own 
idiosyncrasies of ear and taste.” In the present 
state of poetical opinion we do not think Lord 
Lytton’s example will be followed. The effect 
of four books of Odes and one of Epodes, 
together with the Carmen Seculare, in verse 
which, though often happy and wearing an 
outward show of flexibility, is really marked 
by sameness, cannot be described as favourable. 
Lord Lytton has avoided Prof. Newman’s 
roughness. He has not been led into flimsiness 
or flabbiness by those necessities of rhyme which 
were too strong for so many of the earlier trans- 
lators. But his positive faults are grave, and 
are not always compensated by negative merits. 
Verbiage is his besetting sin, We might have 





expected him to avoid this fault after his praise 
of Horace’s terseness. Yet, as we shall have to 
show more fully, his translations abound with 
instances of uncouth and unwieldy diction, of 
needless expansion of thoughts, of the mutila- 
tion of classical sentences. Such things are to 
be found in the rhymed versions of Horace; 
but these, at least, aim at being readable. 
Lord Lytton is not always that. If we are dis- 
appointed at his not being happy in such a test 
ode as the ‘ Horace and Lydia,’ we are surprised 
that several of the less important pieces are 
not even kept up to a low level. We grow very 
wearied of metrical experiments on Horace, and 
of Lord Lytton’s translations of his favourite 
into himself, before we have reached the end of 
the third book. Occasional odes wake us up to 
a more cordial appreciation; yet in them, too, 
we find the old blemishes, and our patience 
fails us. 

Before we give any specimens of Lord 
Lytton’s treatment of particular odes, we shall 
do well to look at the way in which he has 
rendered those single lines and incisive sen- 
tences by which Horace has earned so much of 
his popularity. Here, too, we may contrast 
Lord Lytton with other recent translators. 
Almost the first line that occurs to us is the one 
which wholly defies reproduction, and justifies 
Prof. Conington’s statement, that a version of 
Horace is an attempt to translate the untrans- 
latable. We allude to the “ Vultus nimium 
lubricus aspici.” Prof. Conington himself has 
rendered this, “ That too fair face that blinds 
when look’d upon.” Mr. Theodore Martin has 
it, “ Face too dazzling for eye to bide it.” Lord 
Lytton is more pretentious, but not so happy: 
— And the we slippery-sheen to behold ; he 
who loiters and gazes must fall.” We turn to the 
noble line on Cleopatra, which has put every 
versifier on his mettle :—“ Deliberata morte 
ferocior.” Here we have a fine version from 
Lord Derby:—‘“‘Sternly resolute she died.” 
Lord Ravensworth, better still, has “ Haughty 
in her deliberate death,” and the same line, 
with the change of one word, is given us by 
Prof. Newman. Mr. Theodore Martin writes, 
“Embracing death with savage calm,” and 
Prof. Conington, “ Death’s purpose fiushing in 
her face.” All of these are better than Lord 
Lytton’s, “ Bolder made in the death thus 
assured by stern purpose.” It may be true that 
in the rhymed versions the surrounding lines 
are sometimes sacrificed to the completeness of 
the one which is familiar, and that Horace 
never intended to produce so violent a con- 
trast. But this is no excuse for Lord Lytton’s 
neglecting those parts which others have over- 
done. Without any comparison, we may pro- 
nounce “If to-day frown, not therefore frowns 
to-morrow,” a very poor reproduction of “ Non 
si male nunc et olim sic erit;” and “ Seize to- 
day ; for the morrow it is in which thy belief 
should be least,” a still worse attempt at 
“Carpe diem, quam minimum credula postero.” 
The celebrated couplet, 

Virtutem incolumem odimus, 
Sublatam ex oculis querimus invidi; 
is expanded into 
Virtue we hate when seen alive; when vanished 
We seek her—but invidiously ; and right 
The virtue dead to wrong some virtue living. 

In the grand ode which begins with the 
invocation to Calliope, and some parts of which 
Lord Lytton has translated with vigour, we 
cannot think the praise of the Muses, as givers 
of gentle counsel, is so well rendered by Lord 
Lytton as by Mr. Martin and Prof. Conington ; 
nor does the picture of ‘The Battle with the 
Titans’ bear comparison with Clough’s alcaics. 
The reader shall judge. 





Horace :— 


Vos lene consilium et datis, et dato 
Gaudetis almz. 


Prof. Conington :— 
Mild thoughts you plant, and joy to see 
Mild thoughts take root. 


Mr. Martin :— 
From you flow gentle counsels, and most dear 
Such counsels are to you. 


Lord Lytton :— 

Ye are the natural givers of mild counsel, 
Your joy to give it, ye yourselves so gentle, 

The description of the battle between the 
Gods and Titans leads Horace into his highest 
lyric flight, and his stanzas have at once the 
effect of a picture and a piece of music. Clough 
has rendered the last lines faithfully enough, 
and has caught much of their vigour :— 

Eager for battle here 
Stood Vulcan, here matronal Juno, 
And, with the bow to his shoulder faithful, 
He who with pure dew laveth of Castaly 
His flowing locks, who holdeth of Lycia 
The oak-forest and the wood that bore him, 
Delos’ and Patara’s own Apollo. 

Lord Lytton’s version of the original runs 

thus :— 
Here keen stood Vulcan, here the matron Juno, 
And he who never more 
Will from his shoulder lay aside the bow, 
Who in the pure dew of Castalia’s fountain 
Laves loosened hair, who holds the Lycian thicket 
And his own native wood, 
Apollo, Delian and Pataréan king. 

It is, however, a fault of this version that 
it misses the true Horatian climax, which 
Clough has carefully preserved. The name of 
the god ought to have come last in the last line, 
instead of being first in it. Lord Lytton has 
avoided this fault at the end of the second ode 
of the first book, where the name Cesar is 
brought in as a surprise ; and though the line 
itself is a bad one, the intention is good. But 
it may not be impertinent to remind Lord 
Lytton that in the specimens of translation 
from the Greek tragedians which are given in 
his early work on Athens he missed a similar 
climax in the soliloquy of Prometheus :— 

See what I suffer from the gods—a god! 
says Prometheus in his appeal to all the ele- 
ments against his oppressors. In Lord Lytton’s 
version the line ran— 


Behold 
What I, a god, from the stern gods endure! 

This is not the only respect in which the 
earlier writings of Lord Lytton prepare us for 
what is to come after. It is amusing to find 
that he puts some of his familiar abstractions in 
the mouth of the Roman poet. “ Desiderantem 
quod satis est” is rendered, “to him who curbs 
desire within the bounds of ‘The Enough.” 
An occasional antithesis reminds us more 
favourably of Lord Lytton’s idiosyncrasies :— 


Black Care sits by him in the bark, 
Behind him, on the steed, 


is a happily-turned phrase for 
: Neque 
Decedit rata triremi, et 
Post equitem sedet atra Cura. 


So too, though the metre may not recommend 
itself at first sight to students of Horace, the 
couplet which speaks of “Alcsei minaces, Stesi- 
chorique graves Camcense ” comes out very well 


With Alczus, yet threatening and flerce ; 
With Stesichorus, stately and grave. 

It is not so pleasant a task to point out the 
many instances in which Lord Lytton has need- 
lessly expanded his author’s meaning, and has 
diluted the pure Falernian of Horace with 
Thames water. But the practice is too character- 
istic of Lord Lytton, as a translator, for us to 
pass it over. We should have thought that his 
choice of unrhymed metres would of itself have 
preserved him from a relapse into the practices 
which have already been censured by Prof. 
Conington, and which prevailed to the most 
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vicious extent in the translations of Francis. 
But without the old excuse or the old tempta- 
tion, Lord Lytton lets his muse run wild. One 
or two specimens have been given, but there 
are many more to be had. In the very first ode, 
“si neque tibias Euterpe cohibet” becomes, 

If with no checked and hesitating utterance 

Euterpe lends her breath unto her fiutes. 

“Triste lignum,” the phrase applied to the 
tree which almost put an end to Horace’s life, 
and inspired more than one of his odes, is 
turned into 

Felon-traitor of wood, arboretal assassin. 

Horace says of ease that it is “neque purpura 
venale nec auro.” It is not enough for Lord 
Lytton that “nor gems, nor purple, no, nor 
gold can buy it”; he must add, “ease is not 
venal.” A few lines further on Horace asks,— 

Quid brevi fortes jaculamur zevo multa? 
and Prof. Conington has put this almost as 
tersely, “ Why bend our bows of little span ?” 
Lord Lytton has, 
Why briefly strong, with space in time thus bounded 
Launch we so many arrows into distance? 
On the same principle of expansion, the three 
words “insignes-et imos” are made into a line 
containing more than four times their number : 
Though 
the low. 
For “ portasque non clausas” we have 
Left expanded portals sentry-less. 
*¢ Positas ut glaciet nives puro numine Jupiter,” 
a graceful and delicate image, becomes 
And oh! how the chaste congelation of air 
Adds a yet purer coating of frost to the snow! 

This is not Horace; it is an attempt at popu- 
larizing science by copying Tom Moore. Yet 
how peculiarly unfitted Lord Lytton is to tread 
in the footsteps of such a master of melody, 
appears in too many places. Line after line 
shows a want of ear, a disregard of the number 
of syllables required by each metre, an arbitrary 


pronunciation. It would weary our readers if | 


we were to give more examples, and we will 
simply refer Lord Lytton to Book I. Ode iii. 
line 10; Ode xviii. line 8; Ode xxviii. line 16, 
where Tartarus has to be pronounced as a dis- 
syllable; Ode xxxiii. line 14; and Book II. 
Ode xi. line 23, which is exceptionally bar- 
barous. 

We have examined Lord Lytton’s single 
lines at such length and with such minuteness 
of detail, that we cannot spare much space for 
longer specimens of translation. But we have 
no wish to avoid giving Lord Lytton credit for 
some conspicuous successes ; and that ourreaders 
may judge him fairly, we will quote his version 
of the delicious ‘ Fons Bandusiz’ :— 

Fount of Bandusia, more lucid than crystal, 

Worthy of honeyed wine, not without flowers, 

I will give thee to-morrow a kid, 
Whose front, with the budded horn swelling, 

Predicts to his future life Venus and battles ; 

Vainly! The lymph of thy cold running waters 

He shall tinge with the red of his blood, 
Fated child of the frolicsome people ! 
The scorch of the dog-star’s fell season forbears thee; 
Ever friendly to grant the sweet boon of thy coolness 
To the wild flocks that wander around, 
And the oxen that reek from the harrow. 
I will give thee high rank and renown among fountains, 
When I sing of the ilex o’erspreading the hollows 
Of rocks, whence, in musical fall, 
Leap thy garrulous silvery waters. 

It is not often that the Horatian spirit is 
caught so happily. The picture of the Happy 
Isles in the last Epode but one,—the celebrated 
boast of an independence of Fortune in the 
*“Tyrrhena regum progenies,’ — the praise of 
country life in the second Epode,—the sketch 
of Tivoli and its waterfalls in the ‘ Laudabunt 
alii claram Rhodon,—and the invocation to 
Calliope, which has been mentioned already,— 
may all be taken as worthy examples of Lord 
Lytton’s power, and some of them will add to 





this may bear the lofty name and that may bear | 
1 





his fame, Even those who remember Dryden’s 
noble paraphrase of the passage from the ‘ Tyr- 
rhena regum progenies, must admit the excel- 
lence of this translation :— " 
That which is present heed, and justly weigh ; 
All else flows onward as the river runs— 

Now, in mid-channel calm, 

Peacefully gliding to Etruscan seas ; 


Now, when wild torrents chafe its quiet streams, 
Rolling, along with its resistless rush, 
Loosed crags, uprooted trees, 
And herds and flocks, and the lost homes of men, 


While neighbouring forests, and far mountain-peaks 
Mingle their roar. Happy indeed is he, 
Lord of himself, to whom 
’Tis given to say, as each day ends, “I have lived”: 


To-morrow let the Sire invest the heaven 
With darkest cloud or ‘‘ purest ray serene,” 
He mars not what has been, 
Nor from Time’s sum blots out one fleeted hour. 


Fortune, exulting in her cruel task— 
Consistent in her inconsistent sport— 
Shifts favours to and fro, 
Now to myself, now to another kind. 


I praise her seated by me; if she shake 
Her parting wings I give back what she gave, 
And, in my virtue wrapped, 
Make honest Poverty my dowerless bride. 


’Tis not for me, when groans the mast beneath 
Fierce Africus, to gasp out piteous prayers, 
And bargain with the gods, 
Lest gainful bales from Cyprus or from Tyre 


Add to the treasures of the greedy deep ; 
Then from the wreck my slender boat the gale 
And the Twin star shall speed, 
Safe with one rower through Agzan storms. 


Had Lord Lytton confined himself to a few 
of the best odes and translated them like this, 
our verdict would have been very different. 
We should then have demanded impatiently 
the work which he has now given us; and if 
that was only promised us, but prudently with- 
held, there might be disappointment, but there 
would be no dissatisfaction. At present we feel 
both, and we have cause to feel them. We would 
rather that Lord Lytton should have been 
thought the right man to translate Horace than 
| that he should have shown himself unequal to 
the task; and the specimens of what he might 
do would have been far more valuable if they 
had not been accompanied by proofs that he 
has not done it. 








The Remarkable Life, Adventures and Dis- 
coveries of Sebastian Cabot, of Bristol, the 
Founder of Great Britain’s Maritime Power, 
Discoverer of America, and its First Colonizer. 
By J. Nicholls, City Librarian, Bristol. (Low 
& Co.) 

In the middle of a mild and unusually tranquil, 

not to say lethargic, period of the year, when 

Bristol and its interests have for the moment 

assumed more than ordinary importance, Mr. 

| Nicholls has opportunely published what he is 
| pleased, rather than entitled, to call “a mono- 

graph” of the maritime adventurer with whom 
| all loyal Bristolians are proud to claim civic 
| fellowship. That the memoir adds scarcely any- 
| thing to our knowledge of the hero’s character 
and achievements, and leaves him the same 

vaguely-defined hero that he has ever been 
| within the domain of biography, we do not object 
as ground for complaint against a writer whose 
obligations forbade him to invent materials 

for the entertainment of readers desirous of a 

clear, fluent, unhesitating story. But the Bristol 

Librarian might have done much more to enable 

his perusers to realize the social and material 

conditions under which merchant-adventurers 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries won the 
countenance of kings and capitalists, and simul- 
taneously served themselves and their patrons 
by searching for new lands. He might also have 
given his own view of Sebastian’s birth, rearing, 
maritime adventures, and relations with English 
monarchs, without repeatedly staying the course 
of his narrative and adding to the student’s 














perplexities by continual reference to the ques- 
tionable statements and misleading inconsist- 
encies of previous historians. Ancient courtesy, 
however, accords to every narrator the right to 
tell his story in his own way; and we may say 
no more to Mr. Nicholls’s discredit than that the 
value of some of his suggestions and the obvious 
conscientiousness of his labour make us regret 
that his way is not what ours would have been, 
in respect of style, had we undertaken the same 
task. Again, it must be conceded that the bio- 
grapher labours under extraordinary difficulties 
who strives to exhibit great actors of whose 
distinctive humanity and personal life so little 
is known that they are nothing more than 
heroic shadows. Notwithstanding the impor- 
tance of their achievements, the Cabots are 
mere names, distinguishable by the terms which 
record that they stood to each other in the 
relation of father and son; and that being the 
case, no reader’s heart is touched by assurances 
that the elder has been invested with some 
of the younger mariner’s glory, and that it is 
doubtful whether John Cabot shared personally 
in an expedition in which Sebastian unquestion- 
ably took the chief part. The known facts 
respecting the Cabotian explorations are so 
meagre and unexciting that a man must be 
strangely, if not morbidly, constituted to care 
much whether the voyages were one more or 
one less than is generally represented. What 
does it matter whether John Cabot was really 
knighted? or whether Sebastian was suckled 
by his mother in 1474 or three years later? 
Yet such are the points concerning which Mr. 
Nicholls contrives to work himself into a state 
of excitement, and balances opposing testimonies 
with tedious exactness. It would, of course, 
have been something, though little, if the 
inquirer put an end to discussion upon such 
biographic trifles; but unfortunately he can- 
not be credited with answering the questions 
which he raises, and his endeavours to dispel 
the darkness which envelops the daring mari- 
ner’s services may be compared to the feeble 
and momentary scintillations that result from 
repeated and futile efforts to strike a light with 
a box of worthless matches. The question of 
Sebastian Cabot’s place of nativity is perhaps 
the most important point to which the author 
calls our attention. That England’s honour is 
concerned by arguments which claim for Ler 
the accident of producing a Venetian merchant’s 
son, who was indebted to her neither for his 
professional education nor for liberal patronage, 
no one outside Bristol city is likely to affirm; 
but the affair is so far a thing of interest that 
we should receive with pleasure any new facts 
confirming the tradition which makes our old 
western port the famous sailor’s birthplace. The 
tradition is sustained by trustworthy writers 
whose authority has hitherto induced us to put 
perfect belief in Bristol’s right to number the 
younger Cabot amongst her children, and only 
a other day we spoke of him as certainly born 
there. 

But after reading all that Mr. Nicholls can 
urge in favour of Cabot’s supposed Bristolian 
nativity, we must confess ourselves harassed 
by doubts that never before troubled us. The 
conflict for the honour of giving birth to the 
navigator lies between Bristol and Venice ; and 
the claims of either place rest on the recorded 
assertions of the same witness—the navigator 
himself. That a man is a conclusive authority 
concerning the circumstances of his own birth 
cannot be maintained. Even the strongest 
memory is liable to error, when its owner 
employs it to recall the particulars of his first 
appearance on the earth’s surface. Moreover, 


one hesitates to put implicit reliance on the 
word of a gentleman who was so constituted 
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that he could believe himself to be an English- 
man by birth when it was his interest to be 
thought a native of England, and was no less 
certain of his Venetian origin when he wanted 
to curry favour with Venice. The case stands 
thus. On the one hand, Eden says, “ Sebastian 
Cabot told me that he was borne in Brystowe, 
and that at iiij yeare ould he was carried with 
his father to Venice, and so returned agayne 
into England with his father after certayne 
yeare, whereby he was thought to have been 
born in Venice.” On the other hand, Cardinal 
Gaspar Contarini affirms that the same depo- 
nent said to him— My Lord Ambassador, to 
tell you the truth, I was born at Venice, but 
was bred in England, and then entered the 
service of their Catholic Majesties of Spain, 
and King Ferdinand made me Captain, with a 
salary of 50,000 maravedis. Subsequently, his 
present Majesty gave me the grade of Pilot- 
major, with an additional salary of 50,000 
maravedis, and 25,000 maravedis besides, as 
adjutant of the coast, forming a total of 125,000 
maravedis, or equal to 300 ducats.” Though 
Mr. Nicholls deprecates the harshness of the 
critic who remarked that Sebastian Cabot “was | 
a great liar as well as a great navigator,” he 
admits that, overcome by base considerations, | 
the adventurer was untruthful to Contarini; 
but the biographer declines to think that the | 
man who lied to Venice was false to England. | 
“Nor will the above canting conversation,” | 
urges the author, “bear comparison with his | 
simple utterance to Richard Eden, the friend | 
of his ripest years, the confidant of his voyages, | 
and the soother of his dying hours. To him he 
says, ‘I was borne in Brystowe, and at iiij | 
yeare olde I was carried with my father to| 
Venice!’ He had a golden inducement to lie to | 
Contarini, and he fell under the temptation. | 
He had no such inducement in his friendly talk | 
with Eden, and each word hence bears the simple 
stamp of truth.” People are as quick to see 
the simple stamp of truth on what they wish | 
to believe, as to detect falsehood in unpalatable 
facts. At most, Mr. Nicholls is only justified | 
in saying, that to the best of his biographic | 
knowledge, or what Mr. Disraeli terms “ his- | 
toric conscience,” “the navigator had no such | 
inducement to dishonesty in his friendly talk | 
with Eden.” After all, it is possible that the | 
great explorer was born neither at Bristol nor 


in Venice, but out at sea,—whither Mr. Nicholls | Cc 


has driven us by ventilating one of the darkest 
corners of Bristol’s honest history. 





Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Pére Lacordaire. 
Translated from the French. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

ExquisITELy printed, and for the most part 

admirably translated, this volume of eloquent 

discourses will be welcome to every English 

Christian. The most rigid Protestant will hardly 

shrink from making their acquaintance who 

knows the author and his spirit. The “Con- 
ferences” which give their title to this yolume 
are a series of “ Lenten lectures,” revived or 
instituted by Father Lacordaire, and delivered 
in the Church of Notre Dame, before the Arch- 
bishop of Paris and enormous congregations. 
The names of the preachers of the Confer- 
ences have all become famous; for after Lacor- 
daire came Ravignan, and he was followed by 
the Hyacinthe, who has just capped his five 
years of preaching by theissue of the letter which 
has taken Paris by storm and thrown the head- 
quarters of Ultramontanism into unwonted 
perturbation and alarm. The Gallican church, 
always noted for its independent spirit, is by 
means of these Conferences hoisting a flag of 
reiterated defiance to Papal pretension. With 





trumpet-tones the orators of Notre Dame preach 
Christ rather than the Church. Sometimes they 
go further, and denounce the Church as antago- 
nistic to Christ and his religion. This is to be 
at once Catholic and Protestant in the best 
sense of both terms. Of course the Pope cannot 
afford this. His craft is in danger when his 
monopoly is attacked. The most powerful 
agencies at his disposition are brought to bear 
upon the recusant churchmen. One, the cele- 
brated Lamennais, rather than yield, abandoned 


, at once the Pope and Christ. In his view Papal 


assumption was so inextricably mingled with 
Christianity that the revolt against one in- 
volved the renunciation of the other. Lacordaire, 
like Galileo, yielded, at least externally, while 
murmuring to himself “¢ pur si muove,” for his 
sermons show that the spirit of Rome could 
not be his. Hyacinthe still rears his head in 
defiance, and it remains to be seen whether or 
not he will succumb to the storm that is raging 
around him. Should the epidemic of indepen- 
dence spread to his brethren, and the Emperor 
take heart to follow the example of our Henry 
the Eighth, these Conferences may be the means 
of ridding the Gallican Church of the incubus 
of Ultramontanism, and initiating a religious 
revolution no less momentous than that of 
our own Reformation. 

The Conferences now under our view com- 
rise eight discourses, respectively entitled The 
nner Life of Jesus ; His public power; the foun- 

dation of his reign ; its perpetuity and progress ; 
His pre-existence; and the efforts of Rational- 
ism to destroy, to pervert, and to explain the 
life of Jesus. The volume concludes with a 
panegyric on Daniel O'Connell, pronounced, 
also in Notre Dame, in 1847. The fourth of the 
Conferences affords the following example of 
Lacordaire’s eloquence of language and breadth 
of thought :— 


“ Not only is Jesus living in his church and his 
church in him, but since the Christian era, no 
religious establishment has been founded in the 
world of which Jesus Christ has not been the basis 
and the bond of union. The first in order of time is 
Islamism. Now, the basis of Islamism, as Grotius 
long ago remarked, is entirely biblical. It is Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob; it is Moses, Mount Sinai, the 
Jewish people in the most memorable events of its 
history; it is Jesus Christ himself, come after the 
prophets, and greater than they. At each page of 
the Koran, Mahomet inscribes a recital drawn from 
hristian antiquities, or makes some allusion to 
them. Why is this? Why is it that, aspiring to the 
honour of founding a religion, Mahomet did not 
base it entirely upon himself? Why, gentlemen? 
Because he could not. Man can no more build in 
the air in the order of spirits than in the order 
of bodies; he must, however, find a basis. Now, 
according to the expression of Fontenelle, ‘ the 
Christian religion is the only religion which pos- 
sesses proofs,’ and whenever it has appeared with 
the authority of its history, error must take its 
support and be grafted into that mighty trunk 
which alone throws out its roots in antiquity. 
Mahomet lived in an age and in a land already 
impregnated with the sap of Christianity; he 
touched Abyssinia, a great seat of Christendom, 
Egypt, a metropolitan church, Judza, where all 
the great Christian mysteries were accomplished ; 
the blood of his people remounted with omuipotent 
celebrity (sic) to the blood of Abraham ; he could 
only, in such conditions, found a heresy, or, if you 
prefer it, establish himself upon Jesus Christ by 
an infidelity which still rendered immense homage 
to him. * * After Islamism came the Greek Schism. 
Now the Greek Schism is the whole Catholic 
Church save two points—the supremacy of the 
sovereign Pontiff, and the procession of the Holy 
Ghost. All the rest, dogmas, morals, sacraments, 
hierarchy, customs, have been preserved by the 
descendants of Photius. They have rejected the 
vicar of Jesus Christ, but they have not rejected 
Jesus Christ, Jesus Christ is the object of their 








faith, their love, and their adoration, the corner- 
stone of their religious edifice. It is the same, 
though in a minor degree, with Protestantism. Pro- 
testantism has denied the Church, but not Jesus 
Christ. Jesus Christ remains the doctor and king 
of souls, and even for a great number of Protest- 
ants he is still the only Son of God, worthy as such 
of supreme adoration. No other religious establish- 
ment has been raised up in the world since the 
Christian era. * * Jesus Christ no sooner dawned 
upon the world than his light caused the clouds of 
false religions to recede ; many have entirely dis- 
appeared, and none has been formed but upon his 
name and history. He has become the trunk of 
error as well as of truth, and whoever totally denies 
him opens an abyss for himself where nothing but 
death will ever fructify.” 

Father Lacordaire is very hopeful of Eng- 
land. He sees in recent developments of the 
spirit of justice and reverence the prospect of 
a return to the fold of the Church. Alluding 
to the scepticism of the last century, he says— 

“Three countries formed the seat of the total 
revolt against Jesus Christ— England, France, and 
Germany. As to England, unbelief has long ago 
ceased to possess any power or renown there. If 
your ears are attentive to the echoes of the British 
Parliament, that highest of all expressions of na- 
tional opinions, you will not have heard, since the 
birth of the present century, a single word of insult 
or menace to Christ. England has emancipated 
Catholics; she has recalled to the tribune of her 
Parliament the proscribed voices of the defenders 
of the Papacy; she has opened her fields to the 
labour of monks, and her schools to the learning 
of the Roman clergy. The old walls of Oxford 
have heard the most celebrated doctors of Angli- 
canism speaking of Jesus Christ like the ancient 
church. They have witnessed the retreat of many 
who have passed from the rostrum to the humble 
cell, there to recite the office after the manner of 
the religious orders, and to pray at the foot ofa 
crucifix for the return of their soul and of their 
country to the old faith of the Anglo-Saxons. 
Catholic churches, and even cathedrals, have risen 
up, full of splendour, from the land of proscription, 
and Jesus Christ has marched triumphantly, with 
his bishops and priests, in the very places where 
stones and the sword pursued him. In fine, Eng- 
land is won back from unbelief, she who was the 
first to shelter it under the protection of her nobles 
and her men of genius.” 

France is better than she was; but as for 
Germany, “she remains doubtless, though with 
certain modifications, the seat of the war against 
Jesus Christ. Our unbelievers go there to seek 
the arms which the genius of France refuses to 
them yet more and more; but the fall is great, 
and the thunder that comes from the clouds 
of the Rhine is not destined to produce such 
effects as that double voice of England and 
France, whose future alliance in favour of the 
Church and of Jesus Christ the great Comte 
de Maistre has long ago foretold.” 

Our preacher finds the consequences of 
unbelief in political economy and pauperism ; 
and in the cry for bread he hears promise of a 
return to faith. “The bodies and souls of the 
people have gained nothing from unbelief, and 
the people know it.” 

Notwithstanding the submission of Lacor- 
daire to the Church, these Conferences indi- 
cate everywhere his conviction that it is rather 
to the idea of Christ that the renovating power 
of his name is owing than to the ecclesiastical 
body which has adopted him. It is difficult to 
gather from these pages that the “Church” has 
any useful function beyond aiding to keep alive 
the idea of Christ and establishing the realit 
of his history. But, as is too common with 
preachers, and especially French preachers, 
there is a lack of fullness and precision in 
defining the meaning of the Christian idea and 
the purpose of Christ’s mission. Lacordaire does 
not tell us how a belief in the life, miracles, 
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or deity of Christ is to benefit mankind. His 
eloquence and logic—the latter not always fair 
or faultless—are too exclusively devoted to 
showing the weak points in his opponent’s 
armour; and there is a lack of appreciation 
of the real difficulties which beset those honest 
inquirers who deem their first allegiance due 
to historical truth, and hesitate to found posi- 
tive sentiments upon an insufficiently proved 
basis. 

Perhaps the manner in which Lacordaire 
deals with the character of Christ may best be 
illustrated by his treatment of Daniel O’Con- 
nell. It did not occur to us when we read in 
the Preface of “ homage to the great Christian 
hero and the faithful people whose testimony 
in honour of the Saviour of mankind has be- 
come one of the glories of Christendom,” that 
allusion was being made to O'Connell and 
Ireland. But on turning to the panegyric, such 
language of the translator finds an explanation. 
The sermon preached upon the text, “ Blessed 
are they who hunger and thirst after justice, 
for they shall be filled,” is not merely an elo- 
quent eulogy on the Liberator, as the successful 
agitator for justice to Ireland and Catholic 
emancipation ; it exalts him as a worthy mem- 
ber of the hierarchy of notables, “ whom Pro- 
vidence prepares beforehand in the omnipotent 
secrets of his counsels—a Moses delivering the 
people of God from the hands of Egypt; a 
Cyrus bringing them from Babylon to the fields 
of their country; a Judas Maccabeeus main- 
taining their independence against the suc- 
cessors of Alexander, and, at a later period, a 
Constantine, a Charlemagne, a Gregory the 
Seventh—illustrious names, the most rare and 
the greatest in all history.” It exalts him 
almost beyond these his human prototypes ; for, 
after recounting his achievements, the preacher, 


rising in enthusiasm, exclaims, “Time presses. 
Let us leave the past and return to that dear 
and glorious O’Connell, to see him as a Son of 
Man, after having seen him as a Son of God. 


O'Connell was a Christian; faith and love 
of God had been the vivifying principles of 
his whole existence.” “He was, in our age 
of divisions, the first mediator between the 
Church and modern society; which is to 
say that he was, in the same age, the first 
mediator between the Church and mankind. 
We must follow him if we would serve God 
and mankind.” “For once God has spoken to 
us by the soul of O'Connell.” 

When enthusiasm thus transforms the burly 
patriot and dextrous advocate into an image 
that none of us who knew him so well can re- 
cognize, it is difficult to avoid wondering how 
much the figure of Christ himself as depicted 
in these Conferences may owe to the ideality 
of the orator. It was a dangerous experiment 
of the translator's to make such a comparison 
possible by placing them in such close juxta- 
position. We may well doubt whether Lacor- 
daire himself would have approved of it, though 
now and then, in his appreciation of Liberty and 
Justice, he utters remarks which imply at least 
a reproach against his Church, and an apology 
for his previous denunciation of Voltaire. Even 
O’Connell would have been powerless had not 
mankind been prepared beforehand for his 
coming. “It was in France, in the eighteenth 
century, that the principle of liberty of con- 
science resumed its course, which had been so 
long weakened and turned aside. The philo- 
sophy of that age, though an enemy to Chris- 
tianity, borrowed from it the dogma of the 
liberty of souls, and upheld it with unfailing 
zeal—less, doubtless, from love of justice and 
truth, than for the purpose of undermining the 
reign of Jesus Christ. But, whatever its object, 
it founded in minds the return of just tolera- 





tion, and prepared for future ages the eman- 
cipation of so many Christian nations oppressed 
by the iron hand of despotism and heresy. ... 
That French idea of liberty of conscience had 
passed to England and the United States of 
America; and O’Connell, who met it on his 
glorious way, easily made it serve to further 
his work.” 

This passage combines and exaggerates all the 
defects of Lacordaire as an instructor. The abso- 
lute and palpable untruthfulness of the asser- 
tion that the liberty of conscience proclaimed 
by the deists of the last century was borrowed 
from Christianity or the Church, and that it had 
its origin and seat in France, and the illogical- 
ity of the churchman denouncing in the same 
breath the oppression of nations by the iron 
hand of heresy, are painful indications of the 
preacher’s weariness of his contest with Rome, 
and growing professional indifference to consis- 
tency and fact. As sermons, nevertheless, the 
Conferences have a grandeur and a breadth 
which ought to make them welcome to every 
lover of the Christian pulpit, no matter what 
his creed or communion. 





The Malay Archipelago : the Land of the Orang- 
Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Nar- 
rative of Travel, with Studies of Man and 
Nature. By Alfred Russel Wallace. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Ethnology, Entomology, and Geography, are 

illustrated in the voyages recorded in these 

pages. They extend over a period of about 
six years, from July, 1854, when the author 
reached the Straits of Malacca, to Novem- 
ber, 1860, when he returned to England. The 
fruits of these six years of labour were a 
goodly collection of specimens of birds, in- 
sects and shells, and a moral lesson, to which 
we attach less value than is claimed for it 
by Mr. Wallace. It is hardly worth while 
spending six years in the Malay Archipelago 
in order to discover that we do not sufficiently 
“train and develope the sympathetic feelings 
and moral faculties of our nature, nor allow 
them a sufficient share of influence on our 
legislation, our commerce and our whole social 
organization.” Our author sometimes met with 
dealings on the part of the savages with whom 
he was obliged to fraternize which were remark- 
able for the sense of honesty, to which they 
bore evidence. But we can hardly believe that, 
because a hatchet was returned to him on one 
or two occasions, when it might easily have 
been made away with, that the wild people of 
the Aru Islands have risen to a height of moral 
elevation to which the majority of Christians 
have not attained. We shall not, therefore, 
dilate upon the moral discoveries of our author, 
but refer rather to his exploits as an explorer 
in natural history. Altogether, the specimens of 
natural history brought home by him amounted 

to 125,660, in which were comprised 3,000 

birds’ skins of about 1,000 species, and at least 

20,000 beetles, and butterflies of 7,000 species. 

Amongst these were many specimens altogether 

new and undescribed. Thus, amongst the Lon- 

gicorn beetles, there were no less than 900 

which had never before been seen by Euro- 

pean collectors. Amongst Hymenoptera figure 

280 different kinds of ants, of which 200 are 

new. But it is among butterflies and birds of 

paradise that Mr. Wallace has made the most 
brilliant and valuable additions to the collec- 
tions of Europe ; ard we cannot but sympathize 
with his delight in securing these novelties, 
and acknowledge that the terms he uses to 
express his gratification are admissible from 
the pen of so true a lover of Nature. The 

following is an account of his obtaining a 

specimen of the king bird of paradise :— 





“The first two or three days of our stay here 
were very wet, and I obtained but few insects or 
birds; but at length, when I was beginning to 
despair, my boy Baderoon returned one day with 
a specimen which repaid me for a month of delay 
and expectation. It was a small bird, a little less 
than a thrush. The greater part of its plumage 
was of an intense cinnabar red, with a gloss as of 
spun glass. On the head the feathers became short 
and velvety, and shaded into rich orange. Beneath, 
from the breast downwards, was pure white, with 
the softness and gloss of silk ; and across the breast 
a band of deep metallic green separated this colour 
from the red of the throat. Above each eye was 
a round spot of the same metallic green. The bill 
was yellow, and the feet and legs were of a fine 
cobalt blue, strikingly contrasting with all the 
other parts of the body. Merely in arrangement 
of colours and texture of plumage, this little bird 
was a gem of the first water; yet these comprised 
only half its strange beauty. Springing from each 
side of the breast, and ordinarily lying concealed 
under the wings, were little tufts of grayish 
feathers, about two inches long, and each termi- 
nated by a broad band of intense emerald green. 
These plumes can be raised at the will of the bird, 
and spread out into a pair of elegant fans when the 
wings are elevated. But this is not the only orna- 
ment. The two middle feathers of the tail are in 
the form of slender wires, about five inches long, 
and which diverge in a beautiful double curve. 
About half-an-inch of the end of this wire is 
webbed on the outside only, and coloured of a 
fine metallic green, and, being curved spirally 
inwards, forms a pair of elegant glittering buttons, 
hanging five inches below the body, and the same 
distance apart. These two ornaments, the breast 
fans and the spirally-tipped tail wires, are alto- 
gether unique, not occurring on any other species 
of the eight thousand different birds that are known 
to exist upon the earth, and, combined with the 
most exquisite beauty of plumage, render this one 
of the most perfectly lovely of the many lovely 
productions of Nature. My transports of admira- 
tion and delight quite amused my Aru hosts, who 
saw nothing more in the ‘ Burong raja’ than we 
do in the robin or the goldfinch. Thus one of my 
objects in coming to the far East was accomplished. 
I had obtained a specimen of the King Bird of 
Paradise ( Paradisea regia), which had been de- 
scribed by Linnzus from skins preserved in a muti- 
lated state by the natives. I knew how few Euro- 
peans had ever beheld the perfect little organism 
I now gazed upon, and how very imperfectly it 
was still known in Europe. The emotions excited 
in the mind ofa naturalist, who has long desired 
to see the actual things which he has hitherto 
known only by description, drawing, or badly- 
preserved external covering, especially when that 
thing is of surpassing rarity and beauty, require 
the poetic faculty fully to express them. The 
remote island in which I found myself situated, 
in an almost unvisited sea, far from the tracks of 
merchant fleets and navies; the wild, luxuriant 
tropical forest, which stretched far away on every 
side; the rude uncultured savages who gathered 
round me,—all had their influence in determining 
the emotions with which I gazed upon this ‘ thing 
of beauty.’ I thought of the long ages of the past, 
during which the successive generations of this 
little creature had run their course,—year by year 
being born, and living and dying, amid these dark 
and gloomy woods, with no intelligent eye to gaze 
upon their loveliness; to all appearance such a 
wanton waste of beauty. Such ideas excite a feel- 
ing of melancholy. It seems sad that, on the one 
hand, such exquisite creatures should live out their 
lives and exhibit their charms only in these wild, 
inhospitable regions, doomed for ages yet to come 
to hopeless barbarism; while, on the other hand, 
should civilized man ever reach these distant lands, 
and bring moral, intellectual and physical light 
into the recesses of these virgin forests, we may 
be sure that he will so disturb the nicely-balanced 
relations of organic and inorganic nature as to 
cause the disappearance, and finally the extinc- 
tion, of these very beings whose wonderful struc- 
ture and beauty he alone is fitted to appreciate 
and enjoy. This consideration must surely tell us 
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that all living things were not made for man. 
Many of them have no relation to him. The cycle 
of their existence has gone on independently of his, 
and is disturbed or broken by every advance in 
man’s intellectual development; and their happi- 
ness and enjoyments, their loves and hates, their 
struggles for existence, their vigorous life and early 
death, would seem to be immediately related to 
their own well-being and perpetuation alone, limited 
only by the equal well-being and perpetuation of 
the numberless other organisms with which each 
is more or less intimately connected.” 


In the same way, he tells us that he “ trem- 
bled with excitement,” and was ill for hours 
after securing some of the most uncommon 
kinds of butterflies; and we quite understand 
his feelings. At the same time, we most hear- 
tily wish that Mr. Wallace had been a little 
more descriptive of the curious people with 
whom he lived, and of the scenery through 
which he passed. As it is, the impression made 
by his book is that of a man departing into a 
far country, and shutting himself out from our 
observation so completely that all we know 
is, that he was incessantly pursuing birds and 
insects with as much activity as the most rest- 
less creature in his collection. The plan of his 
book, too, or rather its want of proper arrange- 
ment, adds to the obscurity. His journeys 
are not described in the order in which they 
occurred, but according to certain theories he 
has formed as to the distribution of animal 
life in the islands he visited. These theories 
are indicated in a preliminary chapter, which 
certainly puts before us very vividly the im- 
portance of these islands of the Malay Archi- 
pelago—an importance which has, perhaps, not 
hitherto been sufficiently admitted. When we 
consider that this region of the globe extends 
more than 4,000 miles in length, from east to 
west, and is 1,300 in breadth, from north to 
south, that it includes the three largest islands 
in the world—three more the size of Ireland, 
eighteen as large as Jamaica, one hundred as 
large as the Isle of Wight, and innumerable 
smaller ones, we are almost inclined to recog- 
nize in it a fresh division of the globe. The 
races that occupy this region are the Malay 
and the Papuan. Mr. Wallace assigns the palm 
of superiority to the latter, both physically and 
intellectually. It is a race which has no place 
in history like the Malay, and which has not 
made a single step towards civilization; but, 
according to our author, there is room to hope 
that it may yet play a conspicuous part amongst 
the inhabitants of the Old World. 

We have said that Mr. Wallace is too sparing 
in his descriptions of scenery, and we regret 
this the more as, when he attempts to draw a 
picture, he is very felicitous in his touches. 
Take, for instance, this description of the 
harbour of Amboyna :— 


‘* Passing up the harbour, in appearance like a 
fine river, the clearness of the water afforded me 
one of the most astonishing and beautiful sights I 
ever beheld. The bottom was absolutely hidden by 
@ continuous series of corals, sponges, actinize, and 
other marine productions of magnificent dimensions, 
varied forms and brilliant colours. The depth 
varied from about 20 to 50 feet, and the bottom 
was very uneven; rocks and chasms and little hills 
and valleys offering a variety of stations for the 
growth of these animal forests. In and out among 
them moved numbers of blue and red and yellow 
fishes, spotted and banded and striped in the most 
striking manner; while great orange or rosy trans- 
parent meduse floated along near the surface. It 
was a sight to gaze at for hours, and no descrip- 
tion can do justice to its surpassing beauty and 
interest. For once the reality exceeded the most 
glowing accounts I had ever read of the wonders 
of a coral sea. There is, perhaps, no spot in the 
world richer in marine productions, corals, shells 
and fishes than the harbour of Amboyna, From 





the north side of the harbour a good broad path 
passes through the swamp, clearing and forest, 
over hill and valley, to the farther side of the 
island; the coralline rock constantly protruding 
through the deep red earth which fills all the 
hollows, and is more or less spread over the plains 
and hill-sides. The forest vegetation is here of the 
most luxuriant character : ferns and palms abound, 
and the climbing rattans were more abundant than 
I had ever seen them, forming tangled festoons 
over almost every large forest-tree.”’ 

But since it is quite evident that, in our 
author’s journal, there must be an immense 
mass of information which has not yet been 
given to the public, we may hope that a second 
edition will appear, more extended and more 
carefully arranged ; unless, indeed, the pages 
of his journal have shared the fate of his voca- 
bularies, twenty-five of which were sent to the 
late Mr. Crawfurd, and mislaid; “being merely 
old and much-battered copy-books, they pro- 
bably found their way to the dust-heap along 
with other waste-paper.” In that case, no 
enlarged edition of the work can be expected ; 
and nothing remains but to regret the want of 
care which has occasioned such losses. 





The French Pulpit in the Middle Ages—[La 
Chaire Frangaise au Moyen Age, spéciale- 
ment au 13" Sivcle, daprés les Manuscrits 
Contemporains|. Par M. Lecoy de La Marche, 
Archiviste aux Archives de ’Empire. (Paris, 
Didier & Co.) 

Ir will have been seen from the above title 
that the volume by M. Lecoy is not a history 
of the French pulpit, but an episode in that 
history, referring chiefly to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It is, however, a valuable contribution of 
instructive, if sometimes heavy, chapters which 
supply many links in the historical chain of 
the French Church. 

The author is retrospective at the commence- 
ment, but he soon addresses himself to his 
immediate work, goes off at a fair pace, and 
keeps it up reasonably well to the end. He 
points out how preaching was a mission, how 
it flourished, how it faded, and how it revived. 
It is curious to remark that, while the right 
and duty of preaching were well defined as 
belonging to duly-ordained persons, from arch- 
bishops down to curés, deacons were occasion- 
ally allowed to hold forth, but subject to inter- 
ruptions, remarks and corrections on the part 
of a priest, who sat by him for that purpose. 
A better plan for keeping a congregation awake 
and amused could hardly be invented. Our 
churches would be fuller and congregations 
more heedful, if they knew that their curate’s 
sermon would be questioned—not mentally, as 
is often done, by the oppressed people in pews, 
but orally, every five minutes, or whenever the 
curate lapsed into commonplace, or tumbled 
into confusion,—by the vicar! 

It would appear, too, that in early days 
companies existed for the supply of good 
preachers where these were lacking. Oh! 
ancestral wisdom, why is there no such asso- 
ciation now for the relief of wearied parishes? 
Associations, indeed, we have, and these supply 
substitutes, but the latter are “jobbing parsons,” 
generally less efficient than their principals, 


| and with linen on as doubtful a scale as the 


Rev. Peter Snout’s, in the song. Now, in Nor- 
mandy, there was a Society which undertook 
to supply whole dioceses with preachers. These 
would preach any ism most in vogue; they 
were orthodox, if hired to be so; or a nice 
assortment of latitudinarians offered the best 
chance for selection. Of course, men fond of 
what is vulgarly called spouting became members 
of this association, and made many a pulpit 
echo again with their voices, till the discovery 





was made that many of them were laymen, 
when the companies were dissolved, and pulpits 
became as dull as Tara’s harp when it hung on 
the wall and was mute. 

Happy were the people, however, who had 
preaching friars to listen to. These were men 
who, without neglecting a main object, cut 
jokes, made droll similes, and indulged in fun 
which held their audiences literally by the 
ears. If these were simply straightforward, 
orthodox and serious, their hearers went away 
from them as disappointed as many of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s hearers when he refrains from 
treating them to “ fireworks.” On the other 
hand, this volume shows that among both 
secular and regular preachers there were to be 
found many men who could be serious with 
dignity and to good purpose, and whose power 
of word-painting was so remarkable as to keep 
audiences hanging on their words, or move 
them to some important and decisive action. 

When there were differences of opinion there 
was always, of course, an unusual condition of 
liveliness in the pulpit. When good men had 
their own ideas about the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, they expressed them with wonderful 
alacrity, and cared little whether King, Kaiser, 
or Holy Father himself agreed with them or 
not. Since the present Pope spoke ex cathedré 
on this question, and settled it swo more, there 
is no more to be said, in pulpits at least, about 
it, except in the Pope’s sense. But this should 
render thoughtful men uneasy as to what has 
become of those now-canonized saints who, in 
the days of their fallible humanity, denounced 
the dogma as a snare and adelusion.” It would 
have been worth living in those uncomfortable 
days only to hear Franciscans and Dominicans 
belabouring one another on this very question, 
especially as, with all their fierce and sometimes 
frolicsome earnestness, there was nothing vulgar 
about them. They would never, in the moments 
of their most fiery excitement, have called each 
other by an opprobrious epithet. They were 
rough, sometimes rude; but there was some- 
thing of the gentleman in them. They had none 
of the quality which allows a modern Romanist 
to call an Anglican a “Swaddler.” 

M. Lecoy treats all these matters at great 
length. When he has gone through the preach- 
ers, he takes up the subject of sermons and 
congregations, hours and places for preaching ; 
and he shows that outdoor preaching was early 
discouraged, though the discouragement does 
not seem to have been invariably respected. 
It is very pleasant, moreover, to find that 
priests listening to sermons were in the habit 
of noting down the most salient points on their 
tablets, and turning them to after account. If 
they were geniuses, they did with other men’s 
materials what genius alone can do; what 
Moliére did with Aretino’s ‘L’ Ippocrito’ when 
out of it he created his immortal Tartuffe. 
Stupid fellows who could only steal, and could 
only spoil what they stole, were something like 
that Welsh clergyman who, to make a sermon, 
used to turn a dozen pages of Milton into 
English, and retranslate the translation into 
Welsh, by which time, he remarked, the d—l 
himself could not have guessed the source from 
which it had come. 

Perhaps the mos amusing of these pages are 
those in which the sermons reflect society. In 
this respect, however, the volume is less amusing 
than that of M. Peignot, whose illustrations 
are not confined to a particular era. It is, 
moreover, an old tale re-told. We see clerics 
sunk in luxury and extravagance, vices leading 
to “perturbations of doctrine,” which the or- 
thodox author considers as the immediate off- 
spring of “the vagabondizing of thought.” We 
need not wonder that Churchmen were proud, 
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for one preacher maintains not merely a papal 
but .a clerical supremacy. “Every prelate,” 
says this preacher of the thirteenth century, 
“is established by God above nations and 
kingdoms. From the Creation God has sub- 
jected every secular dignity to that which is 
ecclesiastical,—the inferior to the superior; 
what is vile to what is noble”; with much 
more in a similar strain. With pride on one 
side, superstition was not far off; and it is 
curious again to observe that the author does 
not expose the latter, except to the learned, 
who are well able to judge for themselves. 
“ Etienne,” he says, “ had seen in the diocese 
of Belley a pool dried up anda forest withered, 
—which had been so for many years,—because 
they had been forcibly taken from some monks, 


and had been anathematized, in consequence, | 
which last words are like saying | 


” 


ut dicebatur ; 

aside, “Don’t believe it,” after delivering the 

former part as a truth not to be doubted. 
Society seems to have been in those days, what 


it is now, “with a difference.” There was the | 


compounding for pleasant sins by railing at those 
which men “had no mind to.” There was the 
hugging of self at not being so bad as somebody 
else; and there was the want of charity which 
is still so prevalent among Christian people. 


The discourses probably caused less commotion | 


than the much older decrees of Councils. How 
young widows in those earlier days must have 
pouted when they found themselves forbidden 
to re-marry! There were married bishops in 
692, for the Council of Constantinople ordered 
them to keep household no longer with their 
wives. Monks were prohibited from making 


nns of nunneries ; and nuns from lodging in | 
friaries. If prelates were censured for nothing | 


worse than selling the cuttings of their nails and 
the clippings of their hair, as relics, it would 
have been better for them; but practices of 
the worst nature must have been common when 
they were so severely denounced. One conclu- 
sion at which a thinking reader will arrive on 
closing these pages is, that notwithstanding 
all the preaching that has been going on, so 
little real progress has been made. Are our 
times really more refined than those when the 
Roman mother thought her children were her 
brightest jewels? when the Roman father 
condemned his own son rather than justice 
should miscarry by the escape of a criminal? 
M. Lecoy’s volume assuredly proves that society 
in the thirteenth century wanted some of the 
decencies of heathenism, and we are not sure 
that with all our euphuisms the heart is really 
purer and practice more honest than they were 
when men called things by their names and 
flung grateful incense on the shrine of that 
beautiful idealization of divine wisdom, Minerva 


Athene. Whose is the fault? 





The Dissenting World: an Autobiography. By 
the Rev. Brewin Grant, B.A., Congregational 
Minister of Twenty-five Years’ Standing. 
(Macintosh.) 

Wuetuer Mr. Brewin Grant—or rather, let 

us say, the Rev. Brewin Grant, B.A., for the 

gentleman is very sensitive about his own 
titles, though singularly regardless of etiquette 
in describing his adversaries—has endured as 
much injustice as he asserts, others may decide ; 
but we have no hesitation in dealing with him 
as one of those most irritating of all social bores, 
men with grievances, who imagine that their 
private troubles are matters of grave public 
importance. So far as his own badly-put state- 
ment enables us to arrive at the truth of his 
case, it appears that he had for a quarter-of-a- 
century been one of the duly-accredited minis- 


| fifteen or more months since the members 
| of the Cemetery-Road Congregational Church, 
| whose minister he had for some time been, 
| expressed their regret at his having taken a 
| course in political matters which “ obliged them 
| to lose his services,” or, in other words, inti- 
| mated that, since he had chosen to be a poli- 
tical lecturer for ends which they disapproved, 
}and in ways which withdrew him more or 
jless from his duties at Sheffield, their con- 
nexion was at an end. It does not appear 
that the congregation came to this resolution 
without deliberation. On the contrary, we 
| gather from the terms of a courteously-drawn 
| minute that the minister was not put out of 
| his office until he had been expostulated with, 
|and had shown himself bent on not yielding 
to the wishes of his flock. Under these circum- 
stances, many persons will fail to see that Mr. 
| Grant has any right to complain of the treat- 
ment he received at the hands of the Shef- 
field Congregationalists, who, disapproving of 
their minister’s strong denunciations of Mr. 
Gladstone’s ecclesiastical policy, and his pro- 
minent action in recent political contentions, 
separated themselves from him, and made 
choice of another teacher whose notions 
would not give rise to angry feelings and dis- 
sensions amongst the habitual frequenters of 
the Cemetery-Road Church. But this is not 
the whole of the autobiographer’s tale of griev- 
ance. From the last published list of accredited 
Congregational ministers, his name was omitted 
by the controlling power of the Congregational 
| Union,—an act that will doubtless operate 
| most injuriously against his chances of getting 
another pulpit. On these two principal events, 
his exclusion from the Sheffield church and his 
extrusion from the body of accredited ministers, 
as well as on divers minor matters, the author 
expresses himself warmly in a volume which is 
not chiefly remarkable for discretion, modesty, 
or the gentleness that beseemsa spiritual guide. 
Though he has not fallen from any great 
eminence, Mr. Grant has had a tumble, and lies 
on the ground. To hit a man so placed would 
| be ungenerous ; and there is no reason why 
| we should decline to exhibit towards the author 
| the forbearance to which misfortune has a claim. 
| But since he has asked for our opinion on 
| his book, he must not number us amongst his 
| persecutors if we frankly tell him that it will 
| be an occasion of triumph for his enemies. 
Overflowing with spite, vanity and insolence, 
| it denies to his opponents the consideration 
| which he implores for himself, and in more 
than one place it displays a levity and lack of 
grateful affectionateness which are not palliated 
by the writer’s special irritations. The High- 
bury Congregational College may have been, 
in some respects, a ridiculous institution; but 
the man who was glad to receive its shelter and 
instruction should not have gone out of his way 
to speak disrespectfully of its arrangements and 
authorities. The coarse derision which the nar- 
rator pours on the college treasurer, whom he 
admits to have taken “great interest in the 
institution and in the students,” and to have 
been “ very liberal in the support of the college,” 
is not in better taste than the reproduction of 
an antiquated anecdote which tells how the 
| author silenced one of his tutors by an impu- 
dent speech, of which schoolboys beyond number 
have been guilty, though few men would care 
to claim credit for having uttered it. Nor does 
| Mr. Grant raise himself in the estimation of his 
readers by sneering at the intellectual quality 
| of his opponents, and placing himself ona level 
with Defoe, “ whose life,” he observes, with 
| droll impudence, “is very much like mine, for 
| he lived in the same collision of interests, and 





ters of the Congregational Union, when some | was treated as all wits are by dull people.” 








When this wit, suffering under the inflictions 
of dullness, has need to speak of Archbishop 
Manning and Archbishop Cullen, he thinks it 
brilliant and clever to call them “ Manning, 
Cullen & Co.,” and yet he is most indignant 
because Mr. Gladstone, speaking of him in an 
electioneering letter, just as he might, without 
impropriety, have spoken of a clergyman of 
the Church of England, designated him Mr. 
Brewin Grant, instead of the Reverend Mr. 
Brewin Grant. Enough, however, has been 
said of the tone of a publication which 
aims at clearing the complainant’s character 
from the aspersions of his calumniators, and 
creating for his troubles a practical sym- 
pathy that shall yield fruit in—postage-stamps 
and money for his immediate use, and to 
enable him to carry out certain vaguely- 
menaced legal proceedings against the Con- 
gregational Union. “In this case,” the author 
says boldly, “sympathy means a subscription, 
which I believe will come from the poor and the 
rich, from a few stamps to a few pounds, to aid 
me both in advertising my book and the .case, 
and writing other things, and in sustaining 
me while thus engaged, and in enabling me to 
draw up a Case for Legal Opinion, providing 
fees for counsel, and promises towards a pro- 
secution fund, to be paid toan appointed receiver, 
in case counsel’s opinion justifies legal action.” 
Our readers, therefore, with more postage- 
stamps and half-crowns than they want, know 
by whom their superfluous wealth will be thank- 
fully received. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Viola. By the Author of ‘My Son’s Wife’ 

3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

To say that this novel differs from the stories 
of inferior producers of romantic fiction by 
its abundance of vigorous writing and literary 
cleverness, would be only to announce what the 
reader might safely infer from the title-page, 
which states that it comes from the author of 
‘Caste’ and ‘Pearl.’ But when we have admitted 
that ‘Viola’ is not without exhibitions of the 
strength which helped to win a favourable re- 
ception for the writer’s earlier tales, we have 
said everything that can be urged in behalf of 
a spasmodic and morbid book that gives us 
hysteric emotion instead of natural affection, 
and implores our admiration and pity for 
a& woman who deserves indignant contempt. 
That the author, deficient neither in feminine 
instinct nor womanly refinement, has ventured 
to extenuate the criminality of a wife who 
betrays her husband by replying tenderly to 
the passionate declarations of a former lover, 
and is preserved by “no virtue and no strength 
of her own” from absolute infamy, is another 
saddening proof of the extent to which romantic 
sensationalism has lowered the tone and dead- 
ened the moral perceptions of many of the 
writers who undertake to provide intellectual 
amusement for consumers of light literature. 
In other respects, ‘Viola’ is greatly inferior 
to its author's previous works. It is verbose, 
wretchedly designed, and, with the exception 
of two faintly-delineated characters, the heroine's 
father and husband, has not a single personage 
that can be credited with naturalness. 

With tedious diffuseness, very unlike the 
author's better style, the earlier chapters of the 
first volume introduce us to the principal actors 
of the drama, and afford indications of the ways 
in which they will act upon one another. Viola 
Dalton, the beautiful daughter of a picturesque 
rural home, occupies the place of honour in the 
foreground, and on either side of her stands an 
admirer; the one, Lionel Beverley, a well-look- 
ing, selfish, overbearing, though irresolute, young 
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man, whose good looks and Brummagem gen- 
tility have won her affection; the other, an 
honest, unattractive, affectionate fellow, Vin- 
cent Newnham, whose pure devotion and large 
estate are insufficient to counterbalance the 
humble birth and personal shortcomings which 
make the sagacious Viola, whilst coldly recog- 
nizing his moral excellence, regard him dis- 
dainfully as her incomparable Lionel’s natural 
inferior. Around these three chief objects of 
interest are grouped numerous subordinate 
actors, such as parents, cousins, servants; whilst 
moving to and fro in the background, but ren- 
dering herself disagreeably conspicuous, appears 
the humble relative of the Dalton connexion, 
a young woman with large eyes, pale face, crafty 
countenance and lithe figure, who rejoices in the 
possession of the remarkable name of Caspian, 
which the events of the narrative fully justify 
the author in changing for “Scorpion” Lock- 
year. No reader familiar with the ways of 
novelists is slow to gather from the hints 
liberally thrown out for his enlightenment the 
nature of the coming game. It is clear that 
Caspian, the child of a scandalous mother and 
the sister of scoundrelly brothers, will be, by 
turns or simultaneously, toady, sneak, liar, 
thief; that she will cherish a diabolical hatred 
of her more fortunate cousin Viola; and that 
when she has poisoned Lionel’s weak mind, 
infusing into him suspicions of Viola’s seeming 
goodness, and also rendered her doubtful of his 
fidelity, she will marry him against his will, 
and then, with fiendish exultation, deride Viola 
for her inability to retain the affection of the 
only man she can ever really care for. That 
Caspian is created expressly to play this agree- 
able part appears from the restless zeal with 
which she makes mischief in every direction 
with a view to disturb the affectionate inter- 
course between Viola and Lionel; and though 
in places it seems almost impossible for the 
manager of the story to defy the rules of nature 
and the requirements of art so far as to place 
Lionel at the mercy of his unscrupulous enemy, 
whom he hates instinctively and is continually 
discovering in the commission of the meanest 
offences against truth, the prescient peruser 
never altogether loses his confidence that the 
woman of strong resolve will overcome the 
man of infirm purpose, and that sooner or later 
Viola’s lover will bind himself by marriage to 
the person who, of all living women, is most 
loathsome to him. “She is a liar by instinct,” 
Mr. Lionel Beverley remarks of the large-eyed 
Caspian, “and by principle—designedly and 
undesignedly a liar; an utterly, ingrainedly 
untrue creature ;” and having thus exactly de- 
scribed his own and Viola’s malignant foe, he 
allows his mind to be influenced by her impu- 
dent fabrications, and submits to her unfeminine 
avowals of passion for him, although they rouse 
his disgust and confirm his worst opinions of 
her character. Thus Caspian pursues her end 
as long as Viola’s chosen suitor remains in 
England; and when he goes to a colonial de- 
pendency, where he has secured an official 
appointment affording prospect of an income 
sufficient for the needs of marriage, she follows 
him to the remote island where he has deter- 
mined to push his fortunes. The most vigorous 
and exciting parts of the story are those which 
show the means by which Caspian wins power 
over the wretched young man, and after pur- 
loining letters, falsifying correspondence, and in- 
furiating her victims with slanderous inventions, 
pounces upon him in the weakest of his weak 


moments, and accomplishes her main object by | 


making herself his wife. Whilst all this is going 
on in the remote island, of course Viola is 
kept informed of her miserable lover’s delin- 


quencies, and, when his perfidy has been put , 


beyond doubt, she accepts the patient and 
devoted Vincent Newnham, partly out of grati- 
tude for his affection, but chiefly because his 
wealth will relieve her of pecuniary embarrass- 
ment, and enable her to render her father more 
comfortable in his material circumstances. 
With Viola’s marriage, the second act of a 
three-act drama is brought to an end ; and the 
remainder of the narrative relates to the trou- 
bles of the heroine’s married life. For awhile, 
Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Newnham live with an 
appearance of harmony; but Caspian is still 
alive, and from Caspian, the disturber, comes 
fresh misery. Viola learns that, after all, Lionel 
was true at heart to her, and that he would 
never have succumbed to Caspian’s feeble 
charms had she not poisoned his mind with 
falsehoods which no longer blind his judgment. 
Yet more, through one of those clumsy acci- 
dents which are of the greatest imaginable con- 
venience to writers of fiction, she discovers that 
six days before her marriage Vincent received 
a letter from Lionel, in which the latter 
asked for information about his forsaken Viola, 
and declared his readiness to make her his 
wife as soon as he should have liberated 
himself from Caspian by an appeal to the 
law of divorce. “I must know the truth 
about my true Viola,” the exemplary Lionel 
wrote from his remote island. “If she is 
free, I will be free; if it cost me the last 
penny I have earned, the last drop of my blood, 
I will be free, even if only to come and die a 
beggar at Viola’s feet.” Very properly declining 
to insult the woman who has promised to 
become his wife within a week, by telling her 
that her old lover is ready to geta divorce from 
his present partner and take her for his second 
Mrs. Beverley, Vincent does not tell Viola of 
Lionel’s complimentary proposal for her settle- 
ment in life ; and in observing this reticence, 
out of respect for the girl’s dignity, no less than 
his own interests, it is suggested that Vincent 
took a highly dishonourable course. This same 
view of his conduct is also taken by Viola as 
soon as she learns that her husband married 
her, knowing that a chance still remained to 
her of becoming Lionel’s wife. In reply to her 
passionate upbraidings, Vincent, with the mild- 
ness of his consistently amiable temper and 
the weakness of an invalid recovering from 
severe illness, urges, “ Was I to dream that 
you, Viola,—you would still love a man who had 
made another woman either his mistress or his 
wife?” Whereto the model Viola, “answering 
him madly, with blazing eyes and suppressed 
but terrible voice,” replies, ‘I would, I would, 
I would ; if he had had ten mistresses or wives, 
—if he still loved me—as this letter says he 
loves me,—I would, I would, I would! I loved 
him so,—he was so mine. I was his, all his! 
| Oh! Lionel, Lionel, Lionel!” Estrangement 
| between this nice wife and her husband ensues, 
and whilst they are still at enmity, Lionel re- 
| appears and urges Viola to be his mistress, 
| since she cannot be his wife. Instead of re- 
pulsing him as an unclean monster, basely 
| insulting her womanhood by his attempts to 
| revive the love which he betrayed, and urging 
| her to cover herself with ignominy for the sake 
| of his own enjoyment, she assures him that her 
| old passion for him is as complete and fierce as 
ever. That she does not yield to his agreeable 
‘invitation for an elopement is due to the 
| accident that Lionel, paltry simpleton though 
| he is, lacks the resolute villany to push his 
advantage and consummate her ruin. To- 
wards the close of the story, after she has 
been for years separated from her husband, 
Viola acknowledges her misbehaviour, and is 
reconciled to her homely Vincent. But the 
tone in which she cries “peccavi” implies that, 








though an erring woman, she has been ‘more 
sinned ggainst than sinning ; and the author, 
without committing herself to an express 
defence of her heroine’s misconduct, contrives 
to insinuate that she was very generous in for- 
giving her husband in respect of everything that 
she had done against his happiness. 


Roland Yorke: a Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
3 vols, (Bentley.) 
Tus is a story after a type not unknown to 
the readers of Mrs. Wood’s novels. A murder 
is started, pursued, worried, treated in fact 
like a hunted criminal. Anxious to find its 
proper home, it seeks refuge, first under a 
flimsy disguise of suicide, then in the arms 
of this or that innocent person. The most 
unlikely persons are pitched upon inevitably 
by the reader, and the real author of the 
disaster is untouched by suspicion up to the 
very last moment. We must, in fairness, give 
Mrs. Wood credit for much care and ingenuity 
in keeping us in the dark so long. The dead 
man is found sitting in his lodgings, with a 
pistol ball through his head, and the murderous 
weapon lying on the ground, as if it had dropped 
from his hand. Suicide evidently, the jury think, 
and give averdict accordingly. But when Alletha 
Rye, a most sedate and well-conducted young 
person, rushes to the grave about to be filled in, 
and calls Heaven to witness that the verdict 
is unjust, how can we help suspecting her of 
some guilty knowledge of the cause of the cata- 
strophe, implicating herself or somebody else? 
The “somebody else” gradually takes the form 
of Godfrey Pitman, a temporary lodger, who 
left the house finally, as the coroner’s jury are 
told, before the fatal shot, but who, as we find 
out afterwards, returned thither for a few hours, 
and might reasonably be supposed to have been 
the culprit. But Godfrey Pitman—alias Winter, 
alias Brown—is, in fact, as innocent as a babe 
unborn; and suspicion—that is, the reader’s 
suspicion—is next turned upon Louisa Joliffe, 
or, as we should more properly call her, Mrs. 
Bede Greatorex, for she becomes the wife of 
the eminent solicitor, Mr. Bede Greatorex, a 
cousin of the deceased barrister, John Ollivera. 
A cloud hangs over the life of Bede Greatorex 
and his wife, evidently connected in some way 
with the untimely death of John Ollivera; and 
we must confess that, until the final revelation, 
we had evil suspicions as to Mrs. Greatorex, 
though, as things turn out, she was as perfectly 
unconscious as ourselves of the real manner of 
Ollivera’s decease. As the reader will imagine, 
it requires no little tact to give us vivid glimpses 
here and there, and yet keep us, practically, so 
thoroughly in the dark. We should have liked 
this story better, however, if the author had 
bestowed less sympathy on the real murderer 
and less vindictive ire on the unfortunate 
Louisa, who, notwithstanding her selfishness, 
extravagance and coquettish disposition, should 
surely stand in a higher place than a man who 
shoots his cousin through the head in a sudden 
fit of jealousy. It will probably be conjectured, 
not incorrectly, from what we have already 
written, that the story is based upon an im- 
probable foundation; but the action is well 
kept up, and, once conceding a little faith, the 
reader will not go to sleep over the book. Now 
and then he may even laugh, as when the hero, 
good-natured but addle-brained Roland Yorke, 
twits the imperturbable detective, Butterby, 
with “always getting hold of the wrong man,” 
or when Roland, succeeding unexpectedly to 
title and fortune, offers innocently to finish up 
his arrears of work in Greatorex’s office, while 
Mr. Greatorex, his ci-devant employer, hopes, 
hat in hand, to be employed as his man of 
business! Who Roland Yorke is, the readers 
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of ‘The Channings’ will perhaps remember. 
There he was known as a scape-grace son of 
Lady Augusta Yorke, who emigrated to’ Natal, 
after surreptitiously abstracting a bank-note 
and leaving Arthur Channing to bear the 
blame. Here we see him as he returns from 
exile, as poor as when he went out, but so 


good-hearted that we are disposed to like him, | 


and so stupid that we look upon his early 
indiscretion rather as a folly than as a crime. 
There is something of original conception in 
the character of Roland Yorke; and the sum- 
mary of his history at Natal is a caution to 
hasty emigrants, from the time of his arrival 
there, with a stock-in-trade of frying-pans (for 
which, unfortunately, he finds that there is no 
special market), till his return to England, with 
his coat out at elbows and ninepence in his 
pocket. As Sir Roland Yorke, we wish him 
all health and happiness, and we hope, with 
him, that little Annabel Channing will take 
care of his money; but it would be too much 
to say that we congratulate the future Lady 
Yorke on her selection of the flighty Roland 
as a husband. 





NEW POETRY. 
Songs of a Wayfarer. By William Davies. 
(Longmans & Co.) 
Sones, odes, imitations,—short poems, in fact, 
of various kinds,—but why, may we ask, “of 
a wayfarer”? Are we not all wayfarers in this 
world, and is Mr. Davies a wayfarer in any 
special sense? Probably he has travelled, 
“mores hominum vidit et urbes,” though there 
is no Preface or other explanatory adjunct to 
show that he has ; but we may take ‘ Songs of 
a Wayfarer’ as a distinguishing name, and we 
may congratulate the author on having hit 
upon a picturesque designation, without binding 
himself to anything beyond that which pertains 
to mortality in general. It is easy to dispose 
thus of the title selected by the author, but it 
is a more serious matter to have to deal with 


the volume itself—a collection of upwards of | 


200 original compositions, not heralded into 
the world by a flourish of trumpets, or backed 
by a well-known name, but issued with the 
modest courage of an author who writes himself 
simply “William Davies” on his title-page. 
A good many of these short poems are versified 
legends; some are amatory or pastoral frag- 
ments, intended, apparently, to be aided and 
interpreted by music; others take the form 
of sonnets. Throughout the whole a genuine 
poetic feeling is well sustained, but the exe- 
cution, on the other hand, is somewhat unequal, 
some of the verses being a little rough; while 
others afford evidence of the multa dies et 
multa litura, which give elegance and finish to 
poetry. We prefer to deal with the author’s 
faults first, and then to dismiss them from 
sight. At page 61, in a poem of merit, written 
in a long, dreamy metre, well suited to the 
legendary subject, it is unpleasant to find 
“the chirk of the grasshopper” rhyming to “a 
forest of birch and fir”; and in the same poem 
we find “hope” as arhyme to “up” and “ cup.” 
Still worse, in ‘The Castle on the Island,’ at 
page 64, are the rhymes “ thistles,” “nestles” ; 
“shudder,” “murder”; “castle,” “ whistle”; 
“quiet,” “riot.” Sometimes, too, the author 
seems to accept his first idea of language, as 
well as his first idea of rhyme, a little too has- 
tily. The following stanza, from a poem entitled 
‘May,’ page 196, will serve to illustrate our 
meaning— 
Fresh daisies open at my feet; 
The pensile hyacinth droops ; 


Each bank and meadow gilded with 
Bright yellow buttercups. 


Here we have no fault to find with the first 


| 








line, which prettily reminds us of the daisies 
rising, as they really do, after we have passed 
over them on the spangled lawn; but (apart 
from the question of rhyme) “the pensile 
hyacinth droops” is tautological, and the re- 
maining lines of the stanza are weak and inar- 
tistic. Passing now from the author’s faults to 
his merits, we feel a pleasure in inviting special 
attention to a poem called ‘ The Garden,’ which, 
from its calm and classical sweetness, would 
appear to be modelled after Ben Jonson, or 
some of his followers, and which, in its own 
particular style, appears to us to be almost 
perfect. We should willingly give an extract 
from this little gem, if we could legitimately 
do so; but it would be like cutting a single 
figure from an historical group, or treating the 
works of a landscape-painter like an Ordnance 
map. The poem called ‘ Oripida,’ excellent also 
in its way, is a versified legend, manifestly 
written in imitation of Tennyson’s narrative 
style. In these two poems the author seems to 
rise superior to his usual vein; for, as a general 
rule, he is deficient in the sustaining power 
required to arrive at a proper climax. It thus 
happens that,—although we often think, as we 
begin to read a poem, “how very pretty this 
is,’—we feel a little disappointed when we 
come to the end, as if the author had raised 
our expectations without an adequate motive. 
Weare far from saying, however, that this is 
always the case; for some of Mr. Davies’s most 
original efforts, as, for instance, ‘The Dream’ 
(page 26), and ‘ By night, when the moon was 
shining’ (page 57), have a definite object in view, 
which is faithfully and artistically carried 
out. Too often, however, Mr. Davies appears 
to flutter among the flowers of fancy without 
having the resolution to alight, and thus, while 
he obtains a certain amount of pabulum for 
himself and his reader, he lays by less true 
store than a more laborious honey-getter. If 
Mr. Davies is a young man, and has plenty 
of time before him, we should advise him to 
study much, and for the present to publish 
little, and publish only what thoroughly satisfies 
himself. If he has the courage and self-denial 
to act thus, he may live to attain a deservedly 
high rank among English poets. 





The Book of Brave Old Ballads. (Ward, Lock 
& Tyler.) 

Tuts book, well illustrated in sixteen coloured 
engravings, cannot rank under the head of 
new poetry, except to happy young people who 
read or hear it read for the first time. They 
will never forget it. Who among the older- 
grown has forgotten Robin Hood, or The Child 
of Elle, Adam Bell with his Bold Fellows, 
Sir Lancelot, Chevy Chase, with the immortal 
warrior so striking to young folk, who, when 
his legs were smitten off, still fought upon his 
stumps! These, and The Heir of Lynne, Sir 
Andrew Barton, Brave Lord Willoughby, and 
half-a-dozen other renowned pieces are here; 
and these brave old ballads recall the brave 
old times, pleasant to read about, but disagree- 
able to live in. It is a capital collection. 





Under the Peak; or, Jottings in Verse. By Wil- 

liam T. Mercer, Esq., M.A., Oxon. (Hotten.) 
Nor the Peak in Derbyshire, not the Peak of 
Teneriffe, not the Pic du Midi, nor any other 
yeak or pic in western regions, but a certain 
lofty hill, called Victoria Peak, behind Hong- 
Kong, gives its name to this collection of original 
poems and translations, which come from the 
hand of a member of Exeter College, Oxford, 
who has for some time occupied an official posi- 
tion in the Colony above named. ‘ Under the 
Peak’ is by no means an unattractive title, and 





it is much more likely to obtain a hold on the 
memory than any such matter-of-fact name as 
‘ Poems by A. B.,’ ‘Random Sketches in Metre 
by C. D.,’ or the like. In short, we may con- 
gratulate Mr. Mercer on the name of his book; 
but it may be a point of more interest to him 
whether we can compliment him on its con- 
tents. Upon the whole, we can do so conscien- 
tiously, in a certain sense and up to a certain 
point. In smoothness of rhythm and propriety 
of expression Mr. Mercer is worthy of all praise. 
Whether he has in him the makings of a great. 
poet is another question. Upon the whole, we. 
cannot help feeling that Mr. Mercer’s original 
compositions (such as the ‘ Hong-Kong Sonnets,” 
the ‘Ode to the Sons of Han,’ &c.) are wanting. 
in object, or in the art which recommends the 
poet’s object to the reader. There is an absence 
of acertain something which is required in order 
to rouse the feelings and to establish a magnetic 
sympathy between the giver and the receiver,. 
the writer who throws forth his ideas for accept- 
ance, and the public mind, which must decide 
whether it can be enriched by them. Apart, 
however, from the original poems, the author 
gives us translations from classical authors into. 
English and from English poets into Latin, and 
a few from Chinese into English. It is to be 
regretted that the last-mentioned kind do not 
more abound, for the Chinese would seem to 
have a good eye for nature-painting ; witness the 
‘Tea Ballad, written by “Le Yih-tsing, also 
called Yih-hing,” and describing the feelings of 
a young Chinese girl who earns her living by 
gathering and “firing” tea-leaves. We will 
venture to say that few vintage-songs of Europe 
can be prettier than this tea-total ballad is in- 
its way, giving, as it does, the mixed feelings 
of the little maiden ; now rejoicing in the sun- 
shine, now complaining of the toil, but all along. 
true to her duty, and at the same time thinking 
complacently of her own taper fingers and 
braided tresses, as a sensible maiden always 
will, whether she picks grapes or tea, and 
whether she is born in China, in France, or in 
Rheinland. One verse will give an idea of the 
style :— 


Ye twitt’ring swallows, rise and fall 
In your flight around the hill— 

But when next I go to high Sunglo, 
Tll have a new gown—I will; 

And Ill roll up the cuff 

And show arm enough, 
For my arm is fair to see— 

Oh! if ever there was a beautiful arm, 

If ever a round and slender arm, 
That arm belongs to me; 


Heigho! 
That arm belongs to me! 


Mr. Mercer’s humorous verses, as, for in- 
stance, the translations from Martial, are all neat 
and terse ; and the epigrammatic point is sure 
to be well brought out. Among the longer 
translations are some of the Odes of Horace, 
and a well-known fragment of the beautiful 
Fourth Georgic, under the title of ‘The For- 
tunes of Aristzus.’ This portion of the volume, 
judged as English verse, is excellent ; but the 
ideas of the ancient poet are often missed, so 
that the vividness of the original picture is 
impaired. There is no proper rendering, for 
instance, of “ Mollia pensa,” or of “ Vitreisque: 
sedilibus.” The Latin version of ‘Tam o’ Shan- 
ter’ is very creditable to the translator’s scholar- 
ship; and we mean nothing in the way of 
disparagement if we say that it leaves still 
unsolved the question, eus bono ? as regards the 
practice of clothing jocular modern poems in 
the garb of dignified Latin hexameters. Mr. 
Mercer’s contribution to the literature of rhyme 
and rhythm contains ample internal evidence 
of being the work of a man of cultivated intel- 
lect and considerable acquirements. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
Proceedings in reference to the Preservation of the 
Bunhill Fields Burying-Ground. (Pardon.) 

THE movement, began in 1865, which had for its 
object the preservation of Bunhill Fields from 
further desecration, came to a successful end on 
Thursday, when the place so revered by Dissenters 
was ceremonially pronounced to be restored. This 
little book should have been carried by every one 
who was present. It contains much that is histori- 
cally interesting, and thus addresses itself to all 
who can be attracted by subjects of local history. 
The epitaphs, too, illustrate character. One Mr. 
Tucker, we find, ‘‘ departed this life by his own 
prediction,”—which was easy to make at eighty-six! 
John Penyman’s tomb bears record that ‘‘ he was 
requir’d by Abraham’s God to offer up (as Abraham 
did) an unusual sacrifice at the Royal Exchange in 
London.” For an account of which the epitaph- 
reader is referred to the biography of the defunct, 
about to be published. There are other traits of 
character in this volume, which, slight as it is, is 
n° of an ephemeral character. 


Tales of Old Travel. Re-narrated by Henry Kings- 
ley. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Youne people are not likely to have ready access 

to Hakluyt and other collections of voyages, but in 

this volume they have the very best next thing—a 
re-telling of old tales of travel, by one who can 
condense bushels of circumstance into a walnut- 
shell, and have a sound kernel well worth the 
getting at. The stories begin with Marco Polo and 
end with what is quite as wonderful as anything 

Polo ever had to tell or ever experienced, namely, 

the foundation of an empire, the Australian, where, 

little more than fourscore years ago, there was not 

a white man, and one of whose least important 

provinces exports gold alone annually by tens of 

millions. Many a moving chapter lies between these 
two, and we know no better book for those who 
want knowledge or seek to refresh it. As for the 

‘¢ sensational,” most novels are tame compared with 

these narratives. 

Family Readings on the Collects, Epistles and Gospels 
of the Christian Year. By the Rev. D. C. Timins, 
M.A. (Parker & Co.) 

Tus book of devotional reading is pervaded by 

good sense, an evangelical spirit, a fair amount of 

Scriptural knowledge, and an earnest desire to help 

the Christian, not only to pray with the understand- 

ing, but to practise all the virtues which fit man 
for a higher life. The style is diffuse, with a repeti- 
tion of the same ideas; but this may be an advan- 
tage tomany. The volume is worthy of commenda- 
tion, because it should fulfil the purpose intended, 
if rightly used. Mr. Timins’s “‘ Family Readings” 
are good specimens of expositions for unlearned 
churchmen in their daily duties of devotion. We 
have seen no better work of its kind, and hope for 
it a large circulation. Should another edition be 
required, various parts might be improved and rec- 
tified, for the author has not followed the best 
authorities. His expositions are sometimesincorrect, 
especially those of the Old Testament. Thus the 
tongue is not called by David ‘‘the bess member ” 
(Psalm cviii.1), for my glory is “my soul”; and 
the Psalm is not David’s. Neither are two arch- 
angels mentioned in the Bible. The word never 
occurs there in the plural; nor is it ever applied 
to any but Michael. Mr. Timins should also know, 
that St. John does not speak of three persons of 

the Trinity in a spurious passage (1 John v. 7). 

Tastes will differ about the solemnity of the open- 

ing words of the so-called Athanasian Creed, to 

which Mr. Timins calls attention ; but he is incor- 
rect in attributlng its composition to St. Hilary, 
bishop of Arles. The most probable opinion is, 
that it originated in Spain during the seventh cen- 
tury; and was thence transplanted to Gaul about 

800 a.p. Its credit has deservedly declined since 

the latter half of the seventeenth century (about 

1679). It would also be well if divines refrained 

from the use of certain phrases like “ everlasting 

death,” which are not scriptural. The note in 
page 130 about the opinion of “‘ one of the worst 
sceptics of the day” ought not to have appeared ; 
and we trust that the author’s second thoughts 
have taught him the needlessness of its insertion. 





Where the spirit is usually good, nothing savouring 
of harshness ought to violate its even tenor. 

Phases of Party. (Longmans & Co.) 
A series of short sketches, professing to trace the 
several stages of the history of the parties that 
have divided power between them since the Revo- 
lution of 1688. The writer’s point of view would 
be described by himself as Whig. His sketches are 
thin and not brilliant, and his sympathies are gene- 
rally rather colourless. We have no doubt his party 
will consider him orthodox, and his way of appeal- 
ing to the shades of the great Whig writers will 
commend him to those who still talk of Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Burke. But the public at large has got 
beyond this manner both of talking and thinking, 
and requires something more direct. 


Old Merry’s Travels on the Continent. With Illus- 
trations. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

THE mirthful old gentleman whose name is on the 
title-page of many a sound and generous volume 
for boys and girls, and whose distinctive qualities 
cause him to be held in the highest possible esteem 
by all the little people of our acquaintance, has 
been on his travels—accompanied, of course, by alot 
of youngsters—in France, Switzerland and Rhine- 
land; and with his invariable good temper and 
clear perception of the fitness of things, he calls 
upon us, much before his ordinary time for drop- 
ping in upon our “children’s dinner,” and gossips 
about what he saw and did at Paris and Geneva, on 
the Righi and the Mer de Glace, and at half-a-score 
of the most picturesque spots on the banks of the 
glorious and delicious river, whose waters and 
scenery never fail to impart keenness of appetite, 
clearness of brain and joyousness of spirits to 
English tourists with guiltless consciences and an 
adequate supply of money in their pockets. Every 
one rejoices in Old Merry. He is such a quaint, 
cheery, garrulous, comical old boy, and altogether 
innocent of “ fogeyism.” We almost wish that he 
would die, so that we could render a full tribute 
to his virtues in language which would offend his 
modesty if it wer2 uttered in his lifetime. 


Franconia Stories: 7. Stuyvesant. 2. Caroline. 
3.4 By Jacob Abbot. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 

THE American writer, whose “ho: head” has 
been so long before the world that we feel surprise 
at finding him still in a condition of literary activity 
and unimpaired vigour, contributes to the literature 
of the play-room another wholesome and pleasant 
volume for children. The stories are cleverly de- 
signed, and so woven together that the three nar- 
ratives possess unity of interest. In style and fresh- 
ness they equal the author’s previous performances 
in the same department of art; and their attrac- 
tiveness is increased by an unusual number of cre- 
ditable pictorial embellishments. 


The Tales of Old Ocean. By Lieut. C. R. Low, late 
H.M. Indian Navy. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

A clever and racy narrator, who in talking about 
the sea, speaks of a familiar friend, and in touching 
upon naval matters deals with the affairs of his 
original vocation, Lieut. Low publishes a volume 
of seventeen tales, the first of which is an excel- 
lently told story of ‘ A Mysterious Collision at Sea,’ 
and the last ‘ A Christmas Tale,’ which is doubtless 
intended to commend the collection to the good- 
will of buyers of children’s books, on the approach 
of Christmas holidays. The flood of books for nur- 
sery and play-room, that has issued from some of 
the chief producers of juvenile literature during 
the last few weeks, will perhaps save us from that 
embarrassing superabundance of literary toys which 
we should, under ordinary circumstances, anticipate 
as sure to come upon us at the close of the year. 


We have on our table Poems from the German of 
Ferdinand Freiligrath, edited by his Daughter, 
Copyright Edition (Leipzig, Tauchnitz). Amongst 
Books for Children, Zhe Fair One with Golden 
Locks,—Cinderella ; or, the Little Glass Slipper, 
—Jack the Giant-Killer,—The Blue Bird,—The 
Children’s Nursery Picture-Book of Old Favourite 
Stories, with One Hundred Pictures (Edinburgh, 
Gall & Inglis),—The Children of the Old Testament, 
by J. Erskine Clarke, M.A. (Gardner),—T7he A BC 
of Animals and Birds, Printed in Colours (Ward, 





Lock & Tyler),— Mother’s Last Words, by Mrs. 
Sewell (Jarrold & Sons). New Editions of The 
Apostle of Jesus, by Mrs. Clere (Hatchard), and 
the Globe Edition of Poetical Works of Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart., with a Biographical and Critical 
Memoir by Francis Turner Palgrave (Macmillan). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
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THE NEWTON-PASCAL FORGERIES, 

QureT prevails on this subject in the Académie 
des Sciences, whether to be soon broken or not 
remains to be seen. The Academicians themselves 
must be heartily sick of the fiasco, and will not be 
likely to revive it unless on good occasion, if any 
such should arise out of the further examination of 
the forger Lucas. Who and whereare the individuals 
that remain to be implicated are now the questions. 
Ugly rumours, with imputation of dishonourable 
motives, come to us from Paris, but we mention 
them only as showing the strong suspicion that 
prevails in their birthplace. The French police have 
a high reputation for ferretting out secrets and 
criminals, and in their hands thé matter may be 
left. 

Meanwhile it is important to record that the 
Academy have taken pains to clear themselves from 
reproach. At their meeting, on Sept. 20, M. Dumas, 
the Perpetual Secretary, made some telling remarks 
on the unsatisfactory nature of the explanation 
offered at the previous sitting by M. Chasles when 
making known his discovery that the documents 
in question were forgeries. The distinguished 
mathematician had chiefly confined himself to a 
demonstration that he was not implicated in the 
acts of the falsifier, that he considered the discus- 
sion as closed, but that there remained a mystery 
to be cleared up before any definite conclusion could 
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be arrived at. Not a word did he say about the | 
wrong done to the memory of Newton and of Huy- | 
ghens by his-publication of the forged documents, 
and by his blind though noisy declamation in their 
support ; and he made no attempt to wipe away the 
reproach thrown on those illustrious names. Under 
these circumstances the Perpetual Secretary felt it 
to be his duty to notice this grave omission on the 
part of M. Chasles,—an omission which compro- 
mised the dignity of the Academy: they could not 
allow their colleague to forget what was due to 
Huyghens, the honour of his country, to Newton, 
the honour of humanity. The Academy protested 
against. that forgetfulness, and refused to partici- 
pate in M. Chasles’s conclusion that ‘‘ a mystery | 
remained to be cleared up, until when nothing | 
could be concluded.” They left him alone in that | 
assertion, for they were the defenders of truth, 
and the guardians of the honour of science. ‘‘Con- | 
vinced,” said M. Dumas, in conclusion, “ that what | 
is great is never depreciated with impunity, it is | 
with joy—at least such is my thought—that the 

Academy of Sciences of the Institute of France | 
associate themselves with England and Holland in | 
declaring that Newton and Huyghens have not | 
suffered from this attempt either in their glory, or, 

above all, in their dignity.” 

The venerable M. Chevreul followed on the same | 
side, showing that the Academy had been occupied | 
and disturbed by the subject for two years, and | 
recapitulating the principal facts and phases of the | 
debates thereby originated. That the documents | 
were false was self-evident from the first, except | 
to a certain few, and M. Chasles, by shutting his | 
ears to criticism, and refusing to join in the acknow- | 
ledgment made by the Academy, had placed him- | 
self in a position which implied that matters were | 
in the samestate as at the beginning ofthe argument. | 

M. Chasles answered by giving an account of a 
conversation and a correspondence he had had with | 
M. Dumas on the subject of his explanation, and | 
endeavoured to show that he had been taken by | 
surprise. But he ended by stating that by the 
clearing up of the mystery he had not meant that 
any doubt still rested on the reputation of Newton 
or Huyghens, but that the means by which the | 
forger had accomplished his ends should be found 
out. Nothing had been discovered in his lodgings | 
except a few sheets of blank paper, a few pens and 
an inkstand ; and this fact, coupled with the igno- | 
rance of the forger himself, was the mystery in | 
question. 

M. Dumas replied. M. Chasles had all along | 
brought irrelevant matter into his argument, and 
even now his justification of the two great philoso- | 
phers was not pronounced without a certain reti- | 
cence. ‘We can but regret it,” he added. ‘ But | 
Newton and Huyghens are none the less absolved 
for the time to come, and for the whole world (on 
that point) the scientific debate is definitively 
closed.” 

The action of the Academy will be generally 
approved ; but it will always be regretted that they | 
allowed M. Chasles to waste so much of their time | 
and so many pages of their Comptes Rendus with | 
this notorious deception. From the first the majority | 
felt convinced of the falsity of the documents, and | 
they should have known how to protect themselves. | 
Moreover, it will always be remembered that a 
minority supported and defended M. Chasles, and 
that M. Balard took part with the minority. An | 
Academician of his fame and position should have | 
known better. 

As for M. Chagles, he must be content to bear 
the consequences of his indiscretion and selfishness, | 
and to hear the question, asked by one of his fel- 
low-citizens, how it happens that on comparison of | 
dates it appears he was still protesting in the 
Academy in favour of the documents after he had | 
taken steps towards the arrest of the forger; and | 
to hear reflections cast on his ‘ History of Mathe- 
matics,’ the work by which he has taken rank 
among the mathematicians of Europe. Had he been | 
willing to open his eyes, the masterly way in which 
M. Le Verrier discussed the question before the Aca- | 
demy, and showed by scientific reasoning that the 
documents were worthless, should have convinced | 
him of his error. And again, among the documents 


which he sent to England by the hands of M. | 


Khanikoff in the autumn of 1867, for comparison 
with genuine writings belonging to the Royal 
Society, three were discovered by Mr. Walter White, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Society, to be extracts 
from a work by Desmaizeaux, published in the 
last century. This fact should have made him 
suspect a trick; but he wished to keep the whole 
collection of documents to himself, and would tell 
no one where he bought them. He is the victim of 
the collector’s greed. 

Considering Newton’s relations to the Royal 
Society, there seems something like poetical justice 
in the fact that the first discovery of the forgeries 
was made at the Royal Society. 





AMERICAN HISTORY. 
Collingwood, Oct. 10, 1869. 

I have to complain of a piece of literary injustice 
on the part of one of your contemporary journals 
which, professing to be a review of Politics, Litera- 
ture, Science and Art, denies admission, on appeal 
made to it, to a correction of its own mis-statement 
on a point of considerable importance in historical 
literature. In the number of the Saturday Review 
for the 25th ult., reviewing Mr. Doyle’s Arnold 
Prize Essay, entitled ‘ The American Colonies pre- 
vious to the Declaration of Independence,’ it is 
asserted that ‘‘the history of these colonies before 
the declaration of their independence is a subject 
which no English historian has as yet taken up.” 
In justice to a dear and lamented friend, the late 
James Graham, Esq., author of a work entitled 
‘The History of the United States of North 
America, from the Plantation of the British 
Colonies till their Assumption of National Inde- 
pendence,’ in four volumes, the two first of which 
(published in London by the Messrs. Longmans) 
appeared in 1827, and the complete work in 1836, 
I considered it my duty to point out to the Editor 
of the review above mentioned the incorrectness 
of the statement in question; but (as I have been 
since informed I might have expected) without 
effect. Under these circumstances, may I hope 
that you will aid me, by the insertion of this 
reclamation in your widely-circulated columns, in 
preventing a work of great merit from being thus 
unceremoniously thrust into oblivion. That such 
it is, appears from the fact of an American edition 
(now before me), edited by no less a person than 
the late Josiah Quincy, in conjunction with Mr. 
Justice Story, Messrs. James Savage, Jared Sparks 
and W. H. Prescott, having been published in 
Philadelphia in 1845, with a memoir of the author, 
the declared motives of the editors (in their own 
words) being “that it scarcely comported with 
American feelings, interest or self-respect, to permit 
a work of so much labour, research and merit, 
written in so faithful a spirit, and relating to our 





| own history, to want an American edition.” 


F. W. HERscHet. 








THE LADIES’ CONFERENCE. 
Claremont, Exeter, Oct. 9, 1869. 

As President of the Ladies’ Conference of the 
Social Science Congress at Bristol, on Monday and 
Tuesday, the 4th and 5th of October, will you allow 
me to correct statements in your journal of this 
day which might, I fear, impede future action ? 

Miss Mary Carpenter was unable to preside over 
the Conference after the 2nd inst.; but it being the 
all but unanimous wish of the ladies assembled in 
Bristol that the deliberations should be continued 
(many having come from a distance with the special 
object of joining it), I was invited by Mr. G. W. 
Hastings, President of the Council of the Asso- 
ciation, to take the chair. I accepted the office, 
though with some reluctance, being quite unpre- 
pared for such an honour. The meetings over which 
I presided were numerously attended, and this 
being the first time that arrangements had been 
made for a Ladies’ Conference, a resolution was 
unanimously passed to the effect that it is desired 
that such Conference may in future form a branch 
of the Social Science Congress. A series of resolu- 
tions was also passed appointing, until the time 
of the next meeting, committees of ladies for 
London and Bristol, and correspondents in various 
cities and towns of the United Kingdom, with 





power to add to their number, competent to con- 

sider or take action upon such subjects alone as are 

included in the objects of the Association. 
Dzsoraxn Bowrinc. 





A SCHOONER TRIP TO NOVA ZEMBLA. 
Steamer Kong Carl, off Drontheim, Sept. 22, 1869, 

I have come back safe and sound after a plea- 
sant tour. We started very late (from Drontheim), 
owing to many things necessary to be done to the 
ship, and did not arrive at the island of Nova 
Zembla until the end of July. The ice was not 
then broken up, but we experienced very stormy 
weather and heavy south-west gales, which termi- 
nated in the general breaking-up of the ice, which 
disappeared entirely. We had, previously to this, 
gone north about half a degree of Cape Nassau, 
looking for walruses. We then turned back, but 
could find no good anchorage. We were, however, 
able to fasten our ice-anchors to the fast ice. It 
was while lying so anchored that the ice broke up. 
We were in some little danger and considerable 
difficulties while this was taking place, owing to 
the stormy weather and heavy current ; but, after 
the ice broke up and disappeared, I think we could 
have gone on and sailed round Nova Zembla easily 
enough ; but we were hampered by a wrecked crew 
we had to save and take on board, which would 
have prevented our provisions holding out long 
enough ; so we turned south, not going into har- 
bonr till we came to the mouth of Matthew Straits. 
There I lowered the steam launch (a boat about 
twenty-four feet long), and, getting up steam and 
taking the two Fangst-boats in tow, ran through 
the Matthew Straits; but there was no ice to be 
seen, either in the Matthew Straits or in the Kara 
Sea beyond. A fearful storm came on, at the ter- 
mination of which I sent back the Laurel, with 
directions to the Captain to take the ship through, 
and to join us in the Kara Sea, which he did, and 
then we got almost all our Fangst, consisting of 
forty-nine walruses, twenty-five seals, one whale 
and fourteen Polar bears, one of which, a fine 
female cub, we caught alive, and have brought on 
with us. She is a fine animal, growing every day, 
and is now about the size of a large English sheep. 
After this we went to the north end of the Samoide 
peninsula, within three or four miles of White 
Island, with the intention of going round into the 
Gulf of the Obi; but the water was so shallow we 
could not venture on, as it was blowing a severe 
gale from the north-west, and the Captain said 
that if the wind shifted round to west we should 
not any longer be able to beat off, but would get 
on the quicksands, the presence of which we could 
already detect from our lead. I was greatly annoyed 
at not being able to get round into the Gulf of Obi. 
On our return to Tromsoe we met Lamont in his 
beautiful steam yacht. We returned through the 
Waigatt Straits, obtaining, during a heavy storm, 
pretty good anchorage on Waigatt Island ; after- 
wards, by the aid of a fine north-easter, we came 
on, and ran thirty-six geographical miles into Ham- 
merfest and Tromsoe Fiord in twenty hours, 

JOHN PALLISER. 





THE PANTIN FEAST. 
Paris, October, 1869. 

THE picture has been painted in with patient 
touches in every part. Not a speck of blood, a hair 
of the murdered heads, a vein of the homicidal 
hand, has been slurred over. The materials have 
been sought far and wide ; not an incident has been 
lost; no sigh has passed unrecorded upon the idle 
wind. The desolated homes of the butchered family, 
—the acute distresses of the criminal’s relatives, — 
the nightmare of the murderer,—his attitude in 
the Morgue,—the trodden field at Pantin where 
the bodies were raked up,—the emptied red grave 
marked by a stone, upon which a sentimental 
visitor among the thousands had (a day or two 
since) cast a bunch of mignonette,—the age of the 
Havre gendarme who arrested Tropmann,—the 
empty house of the Kincks at Roubaix, the starving 
chickens and the grey shutters,—the funeral of 
the victims,—and the letters of the fathers and 
brothers,—have been turned to the fullest account. 
The banquet of the savages has been bountifully 
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served, and with a searching art which English 
reporters and penny-a-liners have not approached 
yet. We are behind France in art-manufactures, 
in dress, in the cuisine. We can serve up the hot 
and cold in bulk; but when there is a fastidious, 
exacting palate waiting at the mahogany-tree, we 
are clumsy to brutality. Only the other day I saw, 
in an English illustrated paper, a picture of truffle- 
gathering, accompanied by letter-press that treated 
of truffles as though they were on a gastronomic 
line with ploughboy cabbage. We take kindly to 
the details of a great murder of the Manning type, 
and justice should be done to the zeal with which 
the British penny-a-liner can serve his public when 
the scent is keen, and the papers are running a 
neck-and-neck race for bloody details; but I insist 
that we fall far short of the chroniqueur of Paris 
who has a great case like that of Pantin in hand. 
The British explorer in the murderer’s footsteps 
can just tell in plain words the experiences which 
light upon his path; whereas the Parisian has a 
Zouave’s lightness of step—a cheerfulness which 
the Morgue cannot overcome; and he has a roun- 
delay ready to your whim. For a day or two 
sharply-pencilled sketches of the mangled human 
flesh,—the night-scene on the bare plain under the 
moon, and when the blood got to the surface and 
glared to the eyes of the husbandman,—of the 
doctors’ work upon the Morgue slabs with the foun- 
tain-water trickling over it,—of blood, and always 
blood, till the heart is at white heat, and the 
reader’s eyes are fixed, and he can bear no more! 
And then—a change of style, of attitude, of scene, 
of music! Pic-nics have been held in the al-fresco 
workshop of Cain! The air of Pantin has been 
musical with corks! The Parisian must now have 





a song, jokes—murder-news whipped as light and 
smooth as Bignon’s Mayonnaise. They are selling | 
peacocks’ feathers upon the field of the murder: it 
is the hour for sprightliness. Pantin may be played | 
upon. Louis Ratisbonne protests in the Débats as 
becomes a Christian gentleman, whose soul revolts | 
over the dance which is proceeding to fill up the | 
interval between the Pantin night of crime and | 
the sunrise scene of expiation at the Barritre du | 
Tréne; but the fiddlers are upon their tubs, and | 
the jesters have not put on the motley for nothing. | 
The clowns are footing it with crape upon their | 
arms! All the fun of the fair parts, to let the seven | 
coffins go to the Field of Rest, and then closes | 

ain. Who can say a clever thing about the 
Morgue? How will funeral baked meats taste with | 
Reederer ? or does Madame prefer the sweeter wine | 
of Widow Clicquot? Come, let us have the verses | 
to the Princess de Solms, who, according to Ru- 
mour, assisted at the post-mortem on Tropmann’s | 
victims. Tropmann never lifted his cap when con- | 
fronted with the corpses. It is true his hands were | 
tied behind him; and the finest gentleman in| 
France could hardly have done this civil thing | 
under the circumstances. Why are there so| 
many policemen gathered on the Pantin field ?| 
Allons, a conundrum! A cause des at-Tropmann / | 
(attroupements). Elle est bonne. It is not “the | 
hour of feeling,” but that of merry-making, | 
while the man in the Conciergerie is waiting for | 
the camisole de force, and the toilette of the dead | 
by the valet who leads the way to the knife of 
Dr. Guillotin. So the Pantin field shall be called 
the Tropmann cemetery. People have been talking 
about the “principal” victims. What is it that 
gives one murdered person precedence and impor- 
tance over another? In order to impart dignity to 
the tragedy, the chroniqueurs have described the 
field as at Aubervilliers, and not Pantin, Pantin 
having a ridiculous reputation. A person of Pan- 
tin is a mock merchant, a mock count, a mock 
senator. But this, the mayor of Aubervilliers pro- 
tests, is no reason why his realm should be saddled 
with the infamy; and he insists, amid volleys of 
laughter, that Pantin shall have all that belongs 
to Pantin. 

The ball must be kept rolling. The pretty news- 
vender of the Boulevard des Capucines was asked 
how business was doing? It had become flat, she 
said—‘‘ ad present, il nous manque le pére.” Another 
ingenious observer remarks that Tropmann would 
have had infinite trouble in disposing of the Kinck 
property had he got clear off with it, since he was 





not of age. “ Jl n’est pas majeur, mais il est diable- 
ment émancipé,” is the answer. Emile Blavet, in 
his criticism of ‘ Fausse Monnaie,’ at the Théatre 
de Cluny, ingeniously condemns a lugubrious actor, 
saying, “‘ He plays the part of the Maestro a little 
too much @ /a Tropmann. Had he assassinated 
the entire Kinck family, he could not have been 
gloomier.” The fun spreads to the Bourse, and we 
have a comic dialogue between two stockbrokers, 
who lament that the illness of the Emperor and 
the Pantin murder have clashed. Aurélien Scholl, 
in his Lorgnon, records in his sprightliest vein how 
Tropmann has crowned his misdeeds by strangling 
the ex-Carmelite Hyacinthe; but he has saved the 
Church from the scandal which the eloquent protest 
of the preacher, who has just booted himself, was 
threatening to create. In short, the “ Tropmann- 
manie” is at its height, and it is hinted that the 
murderer has saved the ministers. Yesterday he 
“‘condescended” to receive a photographer, and 
to-morrow the crowd will rush to the shops to 
buy him from the life. People have recovered from 
the terror, and are delighted with those who will 
jest their fears away. The subject will take many 
ingenious, perhaps witty, forms yet; but already 
the literary reporters have proved their versatility, 
their alertness, and their heartlessness. Botanizing 
on a grave is tame: spread the nappe, produce 
the terrine, cool the champagne in the cemetery 
mould ; and, by way of dessert, black grapes from 
Fontainebleau. B. J. 





THE INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL CONGRESS AT 
FLORENCE, &c. 
Naples, October, 1869. 

IF Diplomacy has not had its Congresses, it 
cannot be said so of Science. Not a month has 
passed since I reported the proceedings of one 
of these associations at Catania, and now I have 
to speak of the International Medical Congress in 
Florence. Northern and Southern and Central 
Italy were all represented at it, and amongst the 
members was Dr. Pantaleoni, formerly of Rome, 
but now no longer so, in consequence of the poli- 
tical susceptibilities of Pius the Ninth. A subject 
of considerable interest to Italy was discussed on 
one of the days of the meeting of the members, 
and it was as to the best mode of bringing into a 
healthy condition the marshy ground which occu- 
pies so considerable a space in the peninsula. By 
some it was recommended to plant thickly with 
trees the neighbourhood of marshes, whilst the 
filling them up, unless in exceptional circumstances, 
was condemned. Others expressed the opinion that 
no uniform rules could be laid down for treating 
such land, which must, they thought, be acted upon 
according to local circumstances, It was proposed 
to form a Commission to obtain information as to 
the localities which have up to the present time 
been affected by marsh miasma, and also as to the 
different means which have been adopted to improve 
the sanitary condition of other spots. The pro- 
position was adopted, with the modification that 
the Commission should investigate all the sources 
of marsh miasma, and extend their inquiries to 
other countries. In the course of the discussion it 
was observed that the precautions taken for pre- 
venting the mixture of sea water with fresh water 
had been attended with good results. Italy, it was 
stated, had been infested not only by the miasma 
of natural marshes, but by that arising from lands 
left expressly in that state, or created so artificially 


| for the cultivation of rice; and it was agreed that 


the law only recently made for regulating the rice- 
fields left much to desire. 

I confine myself to these notices of the discus- 
sions of the Medical Congress, as they bear much 
on what is being done at the present moment in 
the neighbourhood of Naples. In a recent letter 
the operations at the Lake Avernus were adverted 
to: now a few words may be said about the Lake 
Agnano. The draining of this great depository of 
marsh miasma is going on, if not rapidly, at least 
‘‘regularly,” and fortnightly reports of progress are 
sent by a Commissioner to the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce. It isto be hoped, therefore, that 
the girdle of marsh miasma which has half encircled 
Naples in the west will be shortly removed. At the 





Congress, of which I have spoken, cotton and flax 
plantations were not regarded certainly with a 
benevolent eye; but little was said on this part of 
the subject, as so much land has been laid down 
with cotton during the last five or six years. 

I do not know whether I am reporting a novelty, 
but what is described here as a new process of 
photography has been introduced into Naples by a 
French gentleman, M. Delaroche, and is awaken- 
ing considerable interest. He reproduces on enamel 
photographic likenesses with great precision and 
clearness ; and if the process after experience should 
prove satisfactory, it will have the great advantage 
of giving permanency to a likeness. M. Delaroche 
is said also “to have found the mode, according to 
his process, of taking likenesses in very small 
dimensions.” 

A curiosity in literature is the appearance of a 
work by Signor Galasso, containing five discourses 
(orazioni) of Giambattista Vico, hitherto inedited. 
The Provincial Council of Avellino has voted Signor 
Galasso a gold medal of the value of 200 lire in 
honour of the discovery he has made. 

I must not conclude this letter without noticing 
a most extraordinary meteor, which traversed thesky 
from north to south last evening about 7 o’clock. £ 
say the sky, though from its extreme brilliancy it 
seemed to surround me, and explode at no great dis- 
tance. My first impression was that a friend had un- 
expectedly brought outa light to assist us in getting 
through a rather dark lane; but a burst of surprise 
from three or four persons who were with me 
immediately revealed the cause of this brilliant 
illumination. It is particularly worthy of being 
mentioned from its apparent proximity to myself 
and my friends, to all of whom it seemed like a 
luminous ball in the midst of some trees not far 
from us, rather than a light shed on us from above. 
The wind was in the north-west at the time, and a 
considerable dew was falling. H. W. 





WILLIAM LIBRI. 

Tuis celebrated man of both science and letters 
died at Fiesole, near Florence, on the evening of 
Tuesday, September 28, after long and exhausting 
illness. We cannot pretend to give any sufficient 
account. He was born very soon after the 
beginning of the century,—we believe, in 1803,— 
was of a very ancient family, and bore an 
ancient title. This he tried to drop, both in 
France and England, but without success. In 
vain was he Guillaume Libri and nothing else 
on his title-pages; his servants were determined 
to be the servants of a Count, and the directories 
were instructed accordingly. His early successes in 
mathematical research and in literary investigation, 
his political opposition to the Austrian Govern- 
ment, his flight into France, his cordial reception 
there, nomination to the Institute, and appoint- 
ment to various scientific offices, bring him to the 
age of thirty, or thereabouts. While in France, he 
published the four volumes of his history of science 
in Italy. This work was not to the taste of his 
French hosts ; it vindicated claims which the French 
writers had endeavoured to refute or suppress. 

At this time Libri was rich, both by his French 
appointments and his Italian patrimony. An ardent. 
collector of books and manuscripts, he had got toge- 
ther such a library of Italian history as will hardly 
be seen again. He offered the whole collection, of 
which the Italian was the most prominent part, to 
the French nation, on condition of its being pre- 
served together as the Libri Collection. The offer 
was refused ; but M. Guizot remembers it well, and 
gave evidence of it, which the framers of the sub- 
sequent indictment, or discussion called an indict- 
ment, found it convenient to suppress, when they 
represented the whole collection as stolen in the 
heart of Paris. 

The boldness of his opposition and the force 
of his satire made him enemies; and he did not 
try to disarm hostility. It is a favourite prac- 
tice in France to accuse book-collectors of steal- 
ing; and it seems as if the intrinsic probability of 
the charge is not small in that country; the book- 
stalls throughout Europe show evidences of exten- 
sive pillage of French collections. A secret Report 
was forwarded to M. Guizot a few days before 
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. the revolution of 1848, imputing, not merely small 
fraud, but extensive robbery. When the revolution 
broke out, Libri was immediately threatened with 
popular vengeance on political grounds, and was 
advised to depart at once. He did so, and his flight 
was followed by the publication of the Report above 
mentioned, and much crowing. But Libri had 
managed to save documents which afforded a com- 
plete answer. 

Then followed the long chain of persecution by 
seizure of his French books and effects, by indict- 
ment, by conviction par contumace, &c. The gems 
of this controversy are almost unmatched. One of 
the books named in the indictment laid against him 
had the Mazarine stamp upon it, but it had been 
standing in our King’s Library at the British Mu- 
seum for a century. Another was in its place in the 
Mazarine Library itself. Another had been bought 
by Molini in open market long before. As to 
knowledge, the French experts read S. Jo. ( Sancti 
Johannis) as sancti decem. Our readers will find 


all this and more in old numbers of this journal, | 


which was the first that opened its columns to 
Libri’s defence. We need hardly repeat that those 
who attend to books, in every part of Europe, are 
satisfied not merely of Libri’s entire innocence, but 
of the malicious absurdity of the charges. 

His life in England was diversified by several 


splendid sales of his collections. He gradually sank | 


into ill health, and more than a year ago resolved 
to try the air of Switzerland and Italy. In the last 
twenty years of his life he did nothing for the his- 
tory of science except the notes to the rarities of 
his sales. 

We hold Libri to be the man who, for this cen- 
tury, has won the palm of double strength, who has 
shown the greatest joint force in literature and 
science. In truth, through the whole course of 


history we find none but Leibnitz who can be set 
up for discussion against him. This is a bold asser- 
tion to make at this early period; but we have 
formed our opinion very gradually, and are con- 
ident it will be finally accepted. 

Libri had strong enemies and strong rivals: a 


man of his temperament was sure to have both. 
His great enemy was Arago: his great rival—at 
least, so the French Institute said—was Michel 
Chasles. He lived to see both removed below com- 
parison. Arago, head of the French Observatory, 
gave out in lectures, year after year, and left for 
publication, that the sun causes all the precession 
and the moon all the nutation. Michel Chasles, 
just before Libri’s death, informed the world that 
he has to prosecute a paltry forger for making 
him believe that Hannah Smith signed herself 
‘Miss Anne Ascough Newton.’ We cannot allow 
the anagram which we gave to drop—‘‘ Sign such 
a name, son! not we!” 

If we had had a new gunpowder plot, it would 
have been circulated in France that Libri was the 
principal Guy Faux. He was charged with being 
the author of the Pascal forgeries. He it was who, 
almost bed-ridden, wrote and dictated (it was said) 
thousands of letters with no greater object than 
the mystification of an old opponent! 


In old English romance, we know how greatly | 


the prowess of the Saracens was respected by the 
accounts given, in deadly hate, of the size and 
forces of their champions. In like manner, we see 
that Libri was, to the French world of science, 
the “ grim Soldan.” 

Libri was twice married. His first wife was a 
Frenchwoman of varied literary accomplishments, 
who showed her opinion of him by giving him her 
hand the moment the indictment appeared. His 
second, who survives, is a young English lady 
who, in regard and admiration for his character, 
and compassion for his lonely state, undertook the 
task of watching and smoothing his path to the 
grave. 





BERNARD BOLINGBROKE WOODWARD. 

WHEN Prince Albert was in want of a librarian, 
a gentleman and scholar, with little “ interest,” as 
the phrase goes, with only a few testimonials and 
slender hopes of success, had an interview with the 
Prince, who at once recognized in him the quali- 
ties Prince Albert required, and entrusted to him 
the care and arrangement of the royal library, The 





| gentleman was Mr. B. B. Woodward, who had | 


previously been a “‘ reader” at Childs’ of Bungay, 
a writer against Church-rates, and, we believe, he | 
had been trained for a Dissenting ministry. 
After the Prince’s death the Queen retained this | 
most efficient officer, who, down to a few days ago, 
served her with singular zeal, frankness and defer- | 
ence. Mr. Woodward's valuable services were lost 
to Her Majesty on Tuesday last, when disease of 
the heart suddenly deprived Mr. Woodward of life. | 
It is to say little of him that he was a B.A., a| 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, an editor | 
and an author of repute. Mr. Woodward was | 
emphatically a “man.” It is not the Queen alone | 
who knows the perfect way in which Mr. Wood- | 
ward carried out the Prince’s views for the im- 
provement of the Royal Library at Windsor. He 
well earned the measure of esteem which Her 
Majesty entertained for him, and the friendly terms 
on which the Princesses and their brothers used to 
hold intercourse with him. Outside his official duties 
and his scholastic labours, Mr. Woodward was one 


| of the heartiest, merriest and best-natured of men. 


His mirthful face lit up the room he entered, and 
his well-stored mind enriched the memory of his 
hearers. He as readily rendered a service as he 


| forgot the having done it; and, though his office 


was perhaps the worst paid and requited in the 
world, Mr. Woodward was as happy as the royal 
personages whom he served, and whose appreciation 


of him was to him guerdon sufficient. He was one 


of those men whose names never cease to call up 
a comment of regard or affection among the friends 
who live to mourn, to remember and to honour 
them. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

An ‘Autobiography of Edward Wortley Mon- 
tagu,’ son of Lady Mary, is among the announce- 
ments for the autumn. Westminster boy, sweep, 
Spanish muleteer, student, author, M.P., Papist, 
and finally Mohammedan, and all within two-and- 
forty years, the subject is of the greatest interest. 
We should like, however, to have, as in the case 
of the promised biography of Flora Macdonald, 
explicit details as to the documents on which the 
work is founded. At present, the public (as regards 
the Montagu biography) is kept completely in the 
dark. 

Mr. William Michael Rossetti’s new edition of 
Shelley’s works will contain, among other unpub- 
lished pieces, large portions of a ‘Tragedy of 
Charles the First.’ The ‘ Adonais’ will be cor- 
rected from the original edition published at Pisa, 
which removes at least one important misreading 
from the received text—namely, the they of stanza 
xv., and has 

Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless mountains, 

And will no more reply to winds or fountains, 

Since she can mimic not his lips, more dear 

Than those for whose disdain she pined away 

Into a shadow of all sounds. 
Mr. Rossetti’s Life of the poet will also contain 
fresh particulars, collected from private sources, 
and from a long unpublished correspondence of 
Shelley’s in private hands. We hear now that the 
book will not be ready before Christmas. 

A new series of the Breitmann Ballads may be 
soon expected. The principal poem is, ‘Hans Breit- 
mann in Church,’ and is based on fact. Mr. Robert 
Craig, an excellent actor, has been giving readings 
from the Ballads in the United States. 

A fac-simile, from the rare original, small folio, 
of Caxton’s ‘Statutes of Henry VII., 1489,’ the 
earliest printed book of English laws, is among 
Mr. Camden Hotten’s publications. It is edited, 
with notes and an introduction, by Mr. John Rae. 
It should be placed alongside of Bacon’s Life of 
the King. . 

The reign of Satan upon earth is not so clearly 
over as some persons imagine. We notice that a 
periodical has been started which advocates keep- 
ing up wars as means of training men to be heroes. 

The Leigh Hunt Memorial, the gratuitous work 
of Mr. J. Durham, A.R.A., will be uncovered at 
Kensal Green next Tuesday. <A selection of Leigh 
Hunt’s best papers will be published in a cheap 





form, in honour of the occasion. 


It has been announced that the Hon. Edward 
Thistleton believes he has discovered the real Junius 
by means of an expert in handwriting, and intends 


! to lay the evidence before the public. 


Mr. B. Brogden Orridge has been busy among 
the Corporation and parochial records to good 
purpose. One result will be in a volume, to be 
published by subscription, by Mr. Hotten, entitled 
§ The City Friends of Shakspere, with some Account 
of John Sadler and Richard Quiney, Druggists and 
Grocers of Bucklersbury, and their Descendants.’ 
Sadler and Quiney migrated from Stratford-on- 
Avon about the year 1600, the one being the near 
relative of Judith Shakspeare’s godfather and the 
other her husband’s brother. This matter comes 
from the parish books of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. 


The historian Chief Justice of Ceylon, Sir Ed- 
ward Creasy, comes home for a year on the ground 
of indisposition,—and, we believe, with a novel to 
publish. 


French literature is showing some activity. 
M. Clarétie announces his ‘Vie Moderne au 
ThéAtre.’ The ‘Hommes et Livres’ of M. Merlet 
will be found, we expect, to be a continuation of 
the moral and literary essays, ‘ Portraits d’ Hier et 
d’Aujourd’hui.’ A more solid volume is promised 
in the ‘ Histoire de la Littérature Grecque,’ by M. 
Burnouf. Not less attractive is the announcement 
of M. Feuillet de Conches’ fifth volume of unpub- 
lished letters and documents referring to Louis 
the Sixteenth, Marie Antoinette and Madame Eliza- 
beth. The ‘Memoirs of Berlioz’ addresses itself to 
a general as well as a musical public; for the com- 
poser is to be seen there in his slippers. But the 
most amusing of all will be a book which we last 
week simply hoped might be, but which the Chro- 
nique Universelle now assures us is forthcoming,— 
the biography of the Marquis de Boissy, by his 
widow, the Countess Guiccioli. The Chronique 
photographs the hero in a single line, as “Un 
gamin de Paris en habit de sénateur.” 


From America we have announcements of ‘Os- 
borne’s Metallurgy of Iron and Steel,’ being nearly 
ready for publication. Messrs. Triibner & Co. will 
be the London publishers.—Miss Olive Logan, who 
wrote on the nudities of the modern stage, announces 
‘Women and Theatres.'—Messrs. Loring & Atkin- 
son have issued a pamphlet on ‘ Cotton Culture and 
the South, considered with reference to Emigra- 
tion.’ It is clear that if the Southern States are 
to regain their prosperity, “‘cotton culture” must 
be included among their industries.—‘The Juris- 
prudence of Medicine,’ by Prof. J. Ordronaux, is 
a manual for the use of medical men.—We have, 
further, a ‘Life of Daniel Webster,’ by Mr. G. 
Ticknor Curtis.—A new ‘ History of the Spanish 
Conquest in Mexico’ is announced, by General 
W. Davis, who, it may be presumed, is not satis- 
fied with Prescott’s.—We are glad to hail one piece 
of news—namely, that original periodical literature 
is multiplying in the South. 

Two works by the distinguished Norwegian, 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, have been translated into 
English; the one, ‘En Glad Gut,’ by S. and E. 
Hjerleid, in England; the other, ‘The Fisher- 
Maiden,’ by M. E. Niles, in America. 


The Bishop of Sura has published a bulky his- 
torical Memoir on the origin, nature and consti- 
tutional developments of his Church, to be sub- 
mitted to the (Ecumenical Council. The Bishop 
reviews the Councils of the past, and lays down 
the rights of the Pope and Bishops. 


The Rev. Mr. Long has published, at Calcutta, 
a volume of records of that city, from 1748 to 1767, 
—we believe under Government authority. 


The Asiatic is the authority for a statement that 
the Indian Government has decided not to publish 
Major Sladen’s report on the Momein Expedition. 
This is a most untoward decision, for there are 
neither military nor political reasons against such 
publication ; and those engaged in watching our 
progress in Burmah, in which we have such large 
and growing interests, are deprived of the materials 
for forming an opinion. 

A fragment of a translation of the ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ by Biirger, has been printed by 
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M. Bernays in the first number of the Archiv fiir 
Litteraturgeschichte (Leipzig, Teubner), the quar- 
terly continuation of the former annual Jahrbuch 
fir Litteraturgeschichte. The translation, according 
to the Revue Critique, is not of a character to add 
to the poet’s fame, or to make us regret that he did 
not complete his work. 


The late William Law, last Chief Commissioner 
of the old Insolvent Court, who knew all about 
fiddles except how to play on them, and all about 
horses without being in the least degree “‘ horsey,” 
was a thorough scholar and gentleman. He wrote 
Latin poetry with ease and gracefulness, and in 
his eightieth year he published a voluminous and 
exhaustive treatise on the passage of Hannibal over 
the Alps. 

Honours count in life as well as at cards. It is 
thirty years since Mr. Numa Hartog came out 
as Senior Wrangler. Many of his competitors 
may be glad to know, for the sake of their sons, 
that the successful scholar of 1839 is now estab- 
lished in London, with pupils around him who are 
reading for the matriculation or other pass examin- 
ations in arts or for mathematical honours. 


Mr. Bigelow has retired from the editorship 
of the New York Times. He seems to have been 
too refined for the especial duties. 


Tunnels that used to take years to construct, 
and were then left unfinished, are now ‘‘done” 
with the characteristic rapidity of the times. The 
New Thames Tunnel, from Tower Hill to Tooley 
Street, which was begun but as yesterday, will be 
opened in a few days. There is a project for bring- 
ing Wales closer to England by a tunnel under the 
Severn, at New Passage, and it will probably soon 
be an accomplished fact. The public impatience 
to have everything done as soon as possible has 
already led to the opening of the Holborn Viaduct 
for foot passengers. 


The new Blackfriars Bridge and Holborn Viaduct 
will probably be opened ceremoniously early next 
month. The new street from Blackfriars Bridge to 
the Mansion House will be opened, it is understood, 
on Monday next. 

Meer Awlad Ali, Professor of Arabic and Persian 
in Trinity College, Dublin, is on his way to Luck- 
now for a year to see his family. This absence will 
be a sensible loss to that university. 


Tourists in France, weary of going to and fro 


on the old track between Dan and Beersheba, are 
likely to have a new delight. The old and famous 
Chateau de Pierrefonds has been so thoroughly 
restored that nothing of its old feudal and majestic 
uncomfortableness has been omitted. It will be 
the favourite residence of the Imperial family. 
The Empress now travels incognita as “La Com- 
tesse de Pierrefonds.” 


After the Temple of Diana at Ephesus was 
burnt down, there were found in the ruins the 
arms of Achilles, a copy of the Iliad, and a cameo 


representing the nymphs of the Hyssus. M. Jules | 


Janin says, that in the ruins of the recently-burnt 
Paris Hippodréme nothing was found but a pair 
of stays, a number of chignons, and the peacock’s 
feather of some wench who was out in her Sunday 
clothes. 


The autograph signature of Voltaire to a letter 
in another hand was recently sold in Paris for 
twelve francs. 


On the occasion of the visit of the Empress of 
the French, not only ladies of honour have been 
provided for her from among the native Christians, 
but the Mussulmans are represented by two 
unmarried young ladies, Nazli Khanum, eldest 
daughter of his Highness the Prince Mustapha Fazyl 
Pasha of Egypt, and Fatma Khanum, daughter of 
the Prince Halim. Each of these young ladies 
speaks French as well as her father, and dances 
too. This arrangement not only provides for the 
representation of Mussulman civilization, but has 
been made a means of pressure on the Viceroy’s 
purse in bringing him to terms, by placing the 
daughters of his rivals in so prominent a place near 
the Empress, whose protection he courts. 


The Doveton Protestant College, at Bombay, 


propose to secure an English graduate as Principal. 
| A B.A. course is to be begun next spring. 


| The demolition of the walls of Constantinople 
| continues; and a find has been made of tombstones 
of the Varangian or Waring Guard, with familiar 
Anglo-Saxon and Norse names. A fitting place for 
their preservation would be the English cemetery 
at Scutari. 


As the Pope has included Freemasons (in com- 
bination with Bible Societies) as especial subjects 
for censure at the (Ecumenical Council, the Grand 
Master of Masons in France has summoned a 
general convention of the Masons of Europe at 
Paris, on the 8th of December, in which Free- 
masonry is solemnly to affirm the great principles 
of universal human right, which are its basis and 
its glory. 

A strange expression of the old feeling against 
‘“‘interlopers”’ has emanated from the Government 
of India in proposing, not merely to discourage the 
introduction of English mechanics into India, but 
seeking to prohibit any Englishman “ with a large 
family being engaged in any minor civil employ- 
ment under Government.” With this view, it is 
sought to train natives for skilled employment. 
The Indian press regard the movement as a protest 
against English settlement in the hills, which will 
endow India with a resident English population 
and create a strong public opinion. It seems hard 
that our empire of India should be closed to the 
employment of our people; and it is asked, will 
the Duke of Argyll sanction the measure to which 
his consent is asked ? 

The reconstruction of the Church of the Saviour 
at Antigone, one of the Prince’s Islands, in the 
Sea of Marmora, has cost 6,8001., the Ottoman 
Government giving 2,400/. Of this the Sultan gave 
1,000/., on the singular ground that his ancestor 
had destroyed the church. 

Eight hundred pounds have been appropriated 
from the fund raised in commemoration of Mr. 
Berkeley, C.E., for a Berkeley Gold Medal for 
engineering, to be given annually in the Bombay 
University. 

The reformed Brahmins, or deistical sect of the 
Brahmo Somaj, have opened their temple in Cal- 
cutta; but the number of members is still small, 
although it includes many men of standing. Ladies’ 
rights are acknowledged in a ladies’ gallery. As an 
harmonium is provided, the question arises whether 
| the ecclesiastical music is to consist of reformed 
Brahmin chants. 


GUSTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. 
—EXHIBITION of PICTURES, OPEN DAILY, at the New 
Gallery, from Ten till dusk.—Admission, 1s. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Professor Sy te Lecture Daily 


at Three and Eight, except Tuesday and ursday Evenings, 
‘On the Tentoonstelling of Amsterdam.’—‘The Great Induction 
Coil,’ by J. L. King, Esq.—Entertainment, Musical and Mimetic, 
by the Brothers Wardroper, entitled ‘ Peculiar People of the 
Period.’ — Herr Angyalphi, the Hungarian Baritone, and the 





Electric Organ by Herr Schalkenbach, Daily at Two and a 
Quarter-past Seven.—The Maximilian authenticated Relics, and 
very fine full-length Portraits of the late Emperor and also of the 
Empress, now on view, Sixpence extra.—Shortly, ‘ The Mysteries 
of Udolpho,’ with a multitude of Spectral Figures, produced by 
entirely New Optical Arrangements. The Brothers Wardroper 
will unfold the horrors of the situation. 





SCIENCE 
Flora of Middlesex : a Topographical and His- 
torical Account of the Plants found in the 
County; with Sketches of its Physical Geo- 
graphy and Climate, and of the Progress of 
Middlesex Botany during the Last Three 
Centuries. By Henry Trimen and William 
T. Thiselton Dyer. With a Map. (Hard- 
wicke.) 
Ar first sight, Middlesex would seem to be 
about the most unpromising of all the counties 
of England and Wales for a Flora; for it is 
that county which pre-eminently exemplifies 
the battle of man with nature ; the ever-increas- 
ing encroachments of human beings upon an 
ancient province of vegetation; the extinction 
of the inferior life by the multiplication of the 
superior; the rooting up and routing of all 
that is green and growing and spreading and 








blossoming, by the extension of human dwell- 
ings and human doings. Man’s needs and man’s 
deeds are the direst foes of humble seeds and 
creeping roots and simple leaves. Yet even 
here, where our enormous metropolis became 
a huge home of humanity and a huge sepul- 
chre of vegetation,—even hereabouts there are 
still the remnants of a half-routed Flora, ever 
ready to assert its ancient rights to the ground, 
if man relaxes his house-buildings and his 
handiwork. These plants are the real Autoc- 
thone, and man is the actual usurper. They, 
therefore, have a claim to a catalogue and a 
topography, quite as rightful as that of man 
to any history and any biography. Both flourish 
and decay, and live and die. Both have their 
hour of verdure and their brief glory; and 
both finally end in dust and ashes. Why not, 
therefore, tell the little simple story of each 
Middlesex plant as well as that of every great 
Middlesex man ? 

For human purposes, we find it convenient 
to divide our city into several parishes; for 
botanical purposes, we divide our county into 
seven districts. In the former case we have 
artificial, in the latter natural, lines of demarca- 
tion. These latter are found by strictly adhering 
to the course of natural drainage, and by mak- 
ing the land drained by each stream which is 
not too insignificant a separate division, which, 
if necessary, is again divided. This is a sound 
modern principle of botanical topography, gene- 
rally applicable. In the case of our county, the 
several districts are denominated by the courses 
of the seven chief rivers, as the Upper Colne, 
the Lower Colne, and so on until we end with 
the seventh, which is differently named, that 
is, the Metropolitan District. 

The area of each of these districts averages 
about forty square miles, and each one has 
its noticeable plants; while by this mode of 
dividing the county we ensure a systematic 
examination of the whole surface, and can 
accurately express the commonness or the 
rarity of each species. In one respect this 
differs materially from the plan of parochial 
divisions, for we cannot pass plants from dis- 
trict to district as we pass paupers from parish 
to parish. But it is evident that a plant which 
occurs in all the districts into which a given 
tract of country may be naturally divided, is 
more widely diffused in that tract than another 
found in any number of districts less than the 
whole; and so far one plant may be said to be 
commoner than another plant. 

Having thus obtained a test of frequency or 
infrequency of occurrence, if any good botanist 
would be at the pains to search out from older 
works and herbaria what were formerly con- 
sidered common plants in particular parts of 
the metropolitan district, and some of the 
others, and to note how these have gradually 
become rarer and rarer, we should discover to 
some extent how plants have gradually retreated 
before the advance of man, and how they have 
withered under his baneful breath. It is because 
they have so retired and so withered, that 
localities, not many years since famous for cer- 
tain species, are-now deprived of them. Even a 
cursory glance at the book now before us shows 
how much interesting information of this kind 
might be gathered by diligent research; for 
the authors are always careful to give autho- 
rities and dates for the localities indicated. 
Thus, for example, Typha angustifolia is now 
not very common; yet in 1581, when it was 
first recorded as a British plant, it was found 
plentifully in a pit by Tyburn Churchyard, 
not far from the place where those who had 
been hung were buried, and as Clusius, the 
recorder, adds, “at the first milestone from 
London towards the west.” 
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It is in this light that the history of even 


ordinary weed-like plants becomes not merely | 


botanically, but also generally, interesting. 
Take, as another example, the little plant 
called “London Rocket” (Sisymbrium Trio), 


which once grew almost everywhere in the | 
suburbs of London. In the years 1667 and | 
1668 it grew very abundantly on the ruins of | 


our burnt city round St. Paul’s. In fact, it 
seemed to flourish with new vigour after the 
Great Fire. In Chelsea Garden and its neigh- 
bourhood it became a troublesome weed. In 
1790-95 it used to appear in great abundance 
in various places by the roadside, and was 
found frequently in Little Chelsea and at Hyde 
Park Corner. It enjoyed a long reign, from 
its first record as British before 1666, to its 
last mention in 1832. Since the latter date our 
authors have seen no specimens collected, nor 
have they ever met with it themselves. Yet its 
early abundance near London is confirmed by 
dried specimens in all the older herbaria: so, 
then, the little London Rocket, which had 
so wide a home and so long a duration, is now 
almost numbered with the plants that were, 
but are not. 

In like manner the daffodil (Narcissus 
pseudo-Narcissus), which is now called rare, is 
first recorded, in 1601, by Clusius, who says it 
grows “in such abundance in the meadows 
close to London, that in the celebrated village 
of Ceapside the county women offer the flowers 
in profusion for sale in March, when all the 
taverns may be seen decked out with these 
blossoms.” 

Of the total 859 species of plants once found 
in Middlesex, no less than fifty-eight species 
are extinct. Hence we infer that many of their 
habitats have been built over or destroyed. The 
rarity, too, of many plants still flourishing seems 
to be increasing. Thus we have 132 species 
reckoned as “rather rare,” 159 as “ rare,” and 
133 as “ very rare,” making in all 424 species 
out of the total 859, which vary in different 
degrees from moderate to extreme rarity. 

It is to be regretted that some of these 
beautiful plants, the ferns, are amongst the list 
of the rare and very rare species. They, possibly 
in a few years, may become extinct in Middle- 
sex, where indeed they are generally but 
poorly represented. Alas! they are now found 
to be marketable, and many are nearly eradi- 
cated. The localities named by the old botanists 
will, we fear, now be searched in vain. One 
may look a long time before he finds Osmunda 


regalis in Gerarde’s specific habitat, viz., “in | 


the midst of a bog at the further end of Hamp- 


steede Heath, at the bottom of a hill adjoining | 


to a small cottage.” At least as long, also, 
should we have to search at present for the 
“ Adder’s-Tongue ” fern, at the “ meadow near 
the preaching Spittle, adjoining to London.” 
It is earnestly to be desired that Hampstead 
Heath may not be enclosed, built over, and 
buried as hopelessly and obscurely as the 


“preaching Spittle”; for several mosses and | 
other humble plants grow there, “adjoining | 


to London,” and there alone, so near to the Me- 
tropolis, can over-occupied students and clerks 
spend their brief botanizing leisure. Suggestive 
indeed to plant-lovers are some of the local 
indications quoted from old botanists by our 
present authors. A very old writer, for instance, 
says of the Deptford Pink, “A lesser sort of 
this among the thicke grasse towards Totnam 
Court, near London.” Will Hampstead Heath 


ever resemble the Tottenham Court Road of | 


to-day ? 

One very curious branch of this subject, 
though not falling within the scope of an in- 
digenous Flora, would be the history of what 
may be called Chance plants, Thus, on the site 


| of the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park there 
are now springing up sundry exotics, which 
| could only have risen from seeds oddly and 
accidentally imported by foreigners or with 
| foreign goods at the time of the Exhibition. 
Some of these plants are slowly becoming semi- 
naturalized. To a rubbish heap at a distillery 
near Wandsworth some years ago botanists 
were wont to resort in order to gather many 
plants unknown to Britain, and the origin of 
which could only be assigned to seeds un- 
wittingly brought from abroad with foreign 
grain. We forget where we have met with a 
tolerably long list of strange plants procured 
from this odd locality. Some few plants have 
been named by our authors as probable “ garden 
escapes” in our country, and these are foreigners 
who may in the end obtain true naturalization. 

Of the trees, which of course have their place 
in the ‘Middlesex Flora, how many things 
might be said that strict botanists would not 
regard as botanical, and which are partly histo- 
rical and partly anecdotic! There are, or were, 
the old pear-trees of Twickenham,—the oldest, 
probably, in the neighbourhood of London, 
| some being from fifty to sixty feet high, and 
having trunks from eighteen inches to three 
feet in diameter. Often these were not exotic, 
but were accidéntally sown from orchard pears. 
| Then, there now are the very fine hawthorns in 
the Regent’s Park, which in their full glory are 
indeed a sight. Probably these are the same 
trees which called forth the admiration of 
gossiping Pepys. But trees would naturally 
branch out far and wide. In a merely botanical 
point of view, however, little is to be said on 
them in a county Flora. 

Enough of trees and plants. Is there no 
human interest attaching to the Flora of the 
chief of our home counties? There is, and it 
lies in the remarkable men who not only ori- 
ginally found and collected the plants catalogued, 
but likewise devoted their days to the drawing 
and drying and describing and publishing to 

| the learned world the plants they had searched 





| 


gathered by John Gerarde, of London, Master 
in Chirurgerie, and printed in London in 1597, 
He lived in Holborn, “ within the suburbs of 
London,” where he had an extensive garden, 
He seems to have been a zealous Middlesex 
botanist, for he sought plants diligently about 
London, especially in the northern outskirts, 
as Hampstead and Islington; and he first noted 
about seventy-three species as inhabitants of 
our county, the majority of which are still to 
be found in his stations, so far as they exist, 
One may fancy him starting on a fine morning, 
botanically equipped, either for Islington fields, 
or the Preaching Spittle, or more distant Hamp- 
stead Heath, and trudging back with a good 
store for his garden in Holborn. 

Thomas Johnson was another worthy suc- 
cessor of Father Turner, and was the first man 
who printed an account of a botanical excursion 
in England. This appeared in 1629, when he 
was a flourishing apothecary on Snow Hill. 
He actually made up a botanizing party for an 
excursion to Hampstead Heath on August Ist, 
1629, and has left a three-page record of the 
particulars of that memorable day. He narrates 
who the excursionists were, how they walked 
to a country place known as Kentish Town, 
and thence to Highgate, and so to the Heath. 
They returned to London by way of Hampstead 
village and Kentish Town, and had notes 
enough for three lists of plants, the whole 
number of flowering plants being seventy-two, 
In 1633 Johnson published his greatachievement 
—a new edition of Gerarde’s ‘ Herball’—thirty- 
six years after the appearance of the original 
edition. Johnson was as good a soldier as he was 
a botanist, and distinguished himself greatly in 
the Civil Wars, becoming Lieutenant-Colonel to 
Sir Marmaduke Rawdon. Unluckily for botany, 
at the siege of Basing House he received a shot 
in the shoulder, “whereby, contracting a feaver, 
he died a fortnight after.” It had been well if 
he had stuck to plant-collecting and shunned 
fighting. He was much regretted, being, as it is 
declared, “no less eminent in the garrison for 


for and secured. The names even of these early | his valour and conduct as a soldier than famous 
| botanists are hardly known to the world of| through the kingdom for his excellency as an 


general readers. Who, for instance, has pre- 
| viously heard of good old William Turner, the 
“Father of British Botany,” and the author of 
‘A New Herball, which was printed in London 
in 1551? His biography is full of interest. He 
| became Latimer’s disciple, an enthusiast in the 
principle of the Reformation, travelled about 
England preaching, was imprisoned, subse- 
quently released, and obliged to leave England. 
He did not return to it until the death of Henry 
the Eighth. The new King favoured him highly, 
and made him a Prebend of York and a Canon of 
Windsor. The incidents in his life are quietly 
romantic, and our authors have given an inter- 
| esting short account of him in their ‘Sketch of 
the Progress of Botanical Investigation in Mid- 
| dlesex.’ Turner was, in his way, a truly great 
man, of whom the world is nearly altoge- 
ther ignorant. His ‘ Herball’ is, unfortunately, 
very rare. He published it in three several 
parts, and republished them, early in 1568, 
collected into one volume, which he dedicated 
| to Queen Elizabeth, who had always stood his 
| powerful friend, even when suspended for non- 
| conformity in 1564. He died in 1614, and was 
| buried in the south aisle of St. Olave’s Church, 
| Hart Street, Crutched Friars. A stone erected 
by his widow is let into the corner of the east 
wall, bearing an inscription still easily legible. 
In his Herbal he names upwards of 300 species 
of plants as natives of England, and records a 
few as observed in Middlesex. 
Old John Gerarde was a worthy successor 
of Turner, and is far better known by his 
famous ‘ Herball, or General Historie of Plants 





herbalist and physician.” This valorous herbalist 
recorded, for the first time in Middlesex, no 
less than eighty-eight species of plants. 

John Parkinson, “the King’s herbalist,” was 
a contemporary of Johnson, and was an older 
man than the latter. He also was an apothecary, 
and had a garden in Long Acre. When his 
‘Theater of Plants’ was published, in 1640, 
during Johnson’s lifetime, Parkinson was 
seventy-three years old, and doubtless solaced 
his senility in his Long Acre garden, where 
perhaps now coach-makers are daily at work. 
He alse made some, but not many, additions to 
the Middlesex Flora. 

Dr. Merrett, who was born in 1614, and was 
one of the earliest members of the Royal Society, 
founded in 1663, vouched for thirty-six plants 
in Middlesex before he died in his house in 
Hatton Garden in 1695. The great John Ray 
published his first book in 1660, and, though 
he did little directly, he effected much in- 
directly for Middlesex botany. Plukenet, 
registered parochially as “Dr. Leonard Pluck- 
enett, Queen’s Botanist,” was an accomplished 
man_for his day, and a wise man for any day ; 
since he waited till he was nearly fifty before 
he published the first two parts of the ‘ Phyto- 
graphia.’ He was of the order of men who did 
not print before they had something worthy of 
being printed. He was extraordinary in his 
application and devotion to his favourite study; 
published at first his works at his own expense, 
and, when he had spent all his money, was 
helped with a subscription of fifty-five guineas 
by a few worthy and wealthy men of his time. 
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Samuel Doody was another plant-lover of 
nearly the same period, and won great reputation 
as a cryptogamic botanist. The preacher who 
delivered a funeral sermon for Doody says that 
he “was in botany very particular, very singular, 
—none before him ever knew so much”; and 
adds, “Every botanist cannot be a Doody.” 
“ Yet,” continues his panegyrist, “he was very 
slow of speech, and at first sight you would take 
him to be of as little sense as eloquence,—he 
generally wanted words to express his wisdom ; 
but when he did or could exert himself, his 
discourse was always full of argument and sound 
reasoning, plain and improving. His notions 
of God and religion were very sublime 
The plainness and simplicity of his soul were 
very conspicuous.” He, Doody, was the first to 
notice several plants in Middlesex, and paid 
much attention to Hounslow Heath and its 
neighbourhood. 

Such were some of the early students of 
plants whose names are not to be found in the 
ordinary records,—men who lived with Nature 
and for her, at least in respect of one branch of 
science,—men who sought out herbsand simples, 
and lived simple lives and died unknown to 
fortune and to fame,—men whose work is 
scarcely known to mankind, whose monuments 
are merely dried plants or dry volumes,—men 
who thought they had left an ample legacy to 
their successors in mouldering herbaria, which 
are now only in part to be found in museums 
and libraries. The dried plants they so carefully 
collected still remain, while they themselves 
are unseen dust and ashes. Yet they had their 
days of quiet enjoyment, none the less pleasur- 
able because they knew they should be soon 
forgotten,—none the less delightful because 
they were often busied about things which the 
unwise world regards as weeds, but which they 
knew to be worthy of all observation and most 
careful examination. 

Of the book before us, we shall only add that 
it seems to be a carefully and conscientiously 
compiled volume. Though limited in its scope 
and not attractive in its character, the authors 
have done their best to render it complete and 
useful to botanists. The biographical and _his- 
torical notes redeem it from being merely a 
catalogue ; and the diligent research displayed 
amongst scarce publications and British Museum 
manuscripts renders it manifest that the authors 
have been engaged in a labour of love, and in 
a sympathetic record of the scientific diligence 
of not a few unremembered but most devoted 
botanists. 

Our aim has been to show how much, with 
the aid of such compilers, can be got from a 
subject so apparently unpromising as a county 
Flora, and from objects so apparently dry as a 
bundle of old herbaria. 





Anatomy, Descriptive and Surgical. By Henry 
Gray. Fifth Edition. With an Introduction 
on General Anatomy and Development, by 
T. Holmes, M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 

A System of Surgery, Theoretical and Practical, 
in Treatises by various Authors. Edited by 
T. Holmes, M.A. Second Edition, in 5 vols. 
With Illustrations. Vol. I. (Same Publishers.) 

THERE are new editions that are like new 

works, and these are of them. What with daily 

discoveries and laboriously-continued researches 
in the sciences of anatomy and physiology, 
and the demand for the more perfect study of 
those sciences required of students by boards 
of examiners, there is no lack of new editions of 
standard works on the subject.’ Of these rival 
publications, “Gray,” as the first of the above 
works is always spoken of at the “Schools,” 
is undoubtedly the most popular. It would be 





hard to fix the relative popularity of the mas- 
terly works of Holden, Ellis, Kirkes and Huxley 
on the particular branches of the aforesaid 
sciences of which they treat; but nobody can 
deny that “Gray” is preferred by a vast majo- 
rity of students to any other on the whole sub- 
ject. The erudite works of Quain, Cruveilhier 
and others, are books for the whole scientific 
world. They enter into details which are 
embarrassing and unnecessary for students, 
—that is, for the especial public for which 
“Gray” was expressly written, and who appre- 
ciate its easy style, splendid diagrams, and, not 
least, its clear type. The previous editions have 
done wonders in making systematic anatomy 
popular to the beginner; and we believe 
that this edition will not fail to render equally 
attractive the hitherto neglected branch of 
microscopic anatomy. The once disconnected 
portions on the minute structure of the human 
frame are now collected into an introductory 
chapter, the value of which is much increased 
by a section, entirely new, on the subject of 
embryology. This chapter is illustrated by 
numerous engravings from the works of standard 
physiologists. The text of the whole work has 
been carefully revised ; of its merits it is un- 
necessary to say more, as, years since, it gained 
a popularity which will probably be increased 
by the improvements in this fifth edition. 

We have already noticed the appearance 
of the new edition of Mr. Holmes’s ‘System of 
Surgery.’ It not only includes the latest dis- 
coveries in the science of surgery, but it is 
further improved by the addition of illustra- 
tions. The modest editor states in the preface 
that the work remains in the main unchanged ; 
but, in truth, this magnificent work is brought 
up to the requirements of the present hour. Its 
essays are arranged in better order, and its value 
is much increased by the engravings. 

This first of the five volumes treats of general 
Pathology. So rapid are the discoveries in this 
science that when one of the sections on an 
important subject was just ready for the press, 
it was discovered that some of the fundamental 
theories on that subject had been overthrown. 
To avoid delay in publishing the first volume, 
the editor has been obliged to defer the account 
of this scientific revolution until it can be 
brought out in a later volume. The present 
volume begins with the subject of Inflamma- 
tion, which comprises the subject just referred 
to. It cannot, therefore, be fairly criticized until 
the work is complete. The volume comprises, 
among other treatises, one on the subject of 
Cancer and another on Animal Poisons. The 
engravings include drawings from microscopical 
examinations of malignant and other growths, 
and an excellent diagram of the different 
methods of acupressure. There are also thermo- 
graphs of surgical feversand some good woodcuts. 

To scientific men, this work speaks for itself ; 
but we recommend to all students, the aim of 
whose studies is higher than to be able to 
scramble through examinations, the perusal of 
these treatises; for now that medical schools 
possess libraries, this great and useful work can 
no longer be beyond their reach. 





Photographic portraits are likely to become as 
cheap as pippins—two or three a penny. We have 
seen “ mechanical photographs ” printed with prin- 
ter’s ink. They are necessarily as permanent as a 
printed text, and so easy of production that twelve 
thousand may be produced from a single plate in 
one cay! They may be printed on any sort of paper, 
and with any width of margin. It is a complete 
revolution. 

Dr. Upham, at Salem, has been enabling the 
medical students to whom he was lecturing in that 
place to touch the pulses of patients in the Boston 











Hospital, fourteen miles off. A telegraphic wire 
accomplished the matter. It brought the beatings 
of the patient’s heart into the lecture-room, where 
they were made sensible, if not to feeling, yet to 
sight, through a ray of magnetic light vibrating in 
unison on the wall of the room. The ray oscillated 
according as the apparatus was applied to the 
arteries of patients in various states of health ! 

A work on ‘Pictorial Effect in Photography’ 
will soon appear. The subject is of importance. 


_At the last meeting of the Philological Asso- 
ciation, at Poughkeepsie, in the State of New 
York, it was unanimously resolved that the Con- 
tinental pronunciation of the Latin vowels ought 
to be adopted, and that Greek ought to be read 
according to the written accent. 


Mr. G. Catlin will soon have ready ‘The Lifted 
and Subsided Rocks of America, with their Influ- 
ence on the Oceanic, Atmospheric and Land Cur. 
rents, and the Distribution of Races.’ 


Mr. Charles H. Pearson’s series of maps illus- 
trating the state of Early Britain at different periods 
is promised in a fortnight. The proportions of forest 
and cleared land will be shown, as well as the 
towns, castles, monasteries and roads; and an 
explanatory text will accompany each map. Mr. 
Pearson, himself a Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
will lecture on History, at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, during the ensuing College year. 

A school has been established for teaching the 
art of telegraphy in all its branches. Persons of 
both ‘sexes may there, after due instruction and 
proofs of competency, receive a certificate to that 
effect. Those who aspire to the higher departments 
may obtain the requisite training at a small addi- 
tional cost, and thus become qualified to act as 
inspectors of telegraphs. 

The National Observatory of Santiago, in Chili, 
is about to undertake the observation of earth- 
quakes in that region, fertile of volcanic phenomena. 
M. Jobert, of Paris, had exhibited at the late 
National Exhibition at Santiago an apparatus for 
such purposes. M. Jobert hopes to register the 
premonitory symptoms, and the Observatory under- 
takes the observations. 

In our account of the proceedings of the Social 
Science Congress last week we named Mr. Berke- 
ley Hill as having opposed the extension of the 
Contagious Diseases Act. It was an error. Mr. 
Hill writes—‘“‘ I am one of the Hon. Secretaries to 
the Association for extending the principle of the 
Contagious Diseases Act to the civil population, 
and for the last two years have been actively en- 
gaged in bringing the proposed reform under public 
notice. I took no part in the discussion; but at the 
invitation of the Social Science Association read a 
paper urging the expediency of further extending 
the Act, and adduced facts proving the benefit of 
its present limited operation, from among which I 
may be permitted to mention here that the number 
of men formerly constantly unfit for duty in the 
army at home was 1,399, and is now reduced to 
the ratio of 864, equal to a saving of 535 men 
already. Again, the per-centage of constitutional 
disease among the patients at an hospital has fallen 
from 244 to 94 per cent. while the Act has been in 
operation over its district.” 


An important educational measure is announced 
from Constantinople, the promulgation of the new 
Law of Public Instruction and the reconstitution 
of the “‘ Imperial Council of Public Instruction,” 
with H.E. Munif Effendi as President. Munif 
Effendi is an accomplished scholar, and one of 
the most distinguished educationalists in Turkey, 
founder and editor of the Literary and Scientific 
Review, the Magazine of Science, and founder of 
the Literary Institute. The danger is that Munif 
Effendi may be taken away from this post, and 
employed in some of the other various capacities 
in which he has so often figured. Among his other 
foreign accomplishments may be mentioned the 
composition of an English Grammar in Turkish. 


The new Council includes a much larger propor- 


tion of Christian members than of old, and this 
foreshadows some remarkable results. Hitherto 
education in Turkey has been denominational, the 
several Christian and Jewish communities adminis- 
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tering their own educational institutions for better 
or worse, and the Council of Public Instruction 
exercising a control only over the Mussulman 
endowed schools and the common special and 
technical schools. Of late, common middle schools 
have been established for Bulgarian and Bosnian 
Mussulmans and Christians; but if Armenians, 
Greeks, and Jews are to be represented in the 
Council, it will follow that the Council will first 
assist their schools by grants in aid, and next 
obtain some effective supervision over the funds 
and their application. The schools of the Greek 
communities are at present entirely carried on for 
Hellenic propagandist purposes, and the Turkish 
language is excluded. The Armenians will be less 
affected; but the Jews will be greatly benefited, 
as their schools are far inferior. The Mussulmans 
are naturally still in the majority on the Council, 
as their interests are the larger. The man of 
most mark as a literary man is N.E. Kadri Bey, 
another magazine editor, and who was in the suite 
of the Sultan on his late visit to this country. 


Mr. H. P. Malet writes—‘‘ Under the heading 
‘Science,’ in the Atheneum of the 9th of October, 
you remark onan unusual rise of water in a sandy soil 
after an earthquake. The details given of this phe- 
nomenon at Murwut are not sufficient to enable me 
to explain its causes accurately, but there are two 
ways of accounting for it ; either the earthquake 
released water from a higher level, or the sandy 
plains subsided into a lower level. This is the most 
likely to have happened, and its history is simple. 
Water running beneath the sand upon a harder 
stratum gradually eroded the soft matter above it, 
and this soft matter, perpetually pressing down, fell 
at last into the cavity made by the water, and, 
filling it up, pressed the water upwards, so that, 
instead of being, as usual, two feet below, the mois- 
ture reached to within six inches of the surface. 
These subsidings are so slight, superficially, that 
they are scarcely observed ; for though the soil has 
sunk, yet, in its loosened state, it occupies a much 
larger space than while it was firm and unmoved. 
This subsiding, in the instance alluded to, may 
very possibly have been caused by an earthquake, 
which may have had its origin in the deposits 
beneath the water-bed, or the subsidence itself may 
have caused the effect of an earthquake.” 


The Paris savants have been a good deal amused 
by a skew in the last number of the Cambridge 
Journal of Philology. Mr. Ellis has, in its pages, 
explained a Gaulish inscription as a Latin one. 
Very hard work he found it; but, by inventing 
some words and forcing the meaning of others, he 
got through his task to the satisfaction of himself 
and the most learned editors of our philological 
contemporary. But still the inscription remains 
Gaulish, is easily recognizable by Gaulish scholars, 
and had been well explained by M. Pictet, in the 
Revue Archéologique, before the appearance of 
Mr. Ellis’s Latin attempt. However, Mr. Ellis’s 
friends may console themselves by a saying of 
Lord Brougham’s to a relative of that Mr. Bel- 
lenden Ker who proved all our nursery rhymes to 
be Dutch satires on the monks, Xc., “‘ You needn't 
be afraid of any one calling Ker an ass for his 
book not being right; for, don’t you see, if it’s all 
wrong, he must be a much cleverer fellow to have 
made it all out, as he has done, than if it were 
right. A fool can’t write good fiction.” 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Turespay. Horticultural, 3.—General Meeting. 
Tuvurspay. Numismatic, 7. 








PINE ARTS 
The Antiquities of Heraldry, collected from the 
Coins, Gems, Vases, and other Monuments of 
Pre-Christian and Medieval Times. Illus- 
trated. By William Smith Ellis. (J. R. 
Smith.) 
Just as that ponderously designed and 
darksome building, the old College of Arms, 
has been destroyed, and its tenants forced 
to migrate, the study of heraldry has been 
taken up with zeal, learning and patience such 


as were never, except empirically, bestowed 
before. One after another earnest students 
have devoted their abilities and industry to the 
elucidation of its mysteries, or rather the dis- 
entangling of its puzzles, and cleared away 
much from the heaps of rubbish which, especially 
during the reign of Charles the Second and in 
consequence of the shameless ignorance of many 
of its professors and certain officers of the College 
of Arms at that time, had, almost to smothering, 
accumulated about and upon it. Heraldry, 
which must have been formerly in the condition 
of an art, is at last reduced to the state of a 
science ; by becoming a branch of archeology 
it is, perhaps, better understood than ever. 
Yet it is somewhat in the state of a corpse 
which affords exercise for much wit, skill and 
dexterity, but lives no more. Having become 
a branch of archeology, there is, if to live 
means to grow, an end of its life. It is in 
itself interesting, and significant in reference to 
the past, but serves no purpose in the present, 
and does not seem likely to revive in the 
future. There is but one exception in our 
opinion to the rule of decadence; this seems 
to be that which serves to prove the case, and 
exists in the service of heraldry to architectonic 
and decorative purposes; even in these, how- 
ever, the errors which so frequently appear in 
its use have brought no small degree of con- 
tempt upon it, and shown that its employment 
is rather a matter of sentiment than of 
conscience or honour. 

Neither what is nor will be, but what 
has been, is the theme of Mr. Ellis, who traces 
the origin of heraldry in the most remote 
antiquity, and places the beginning deeper in 
the night of time than any modern writers, 
whose opinions are worth considering, have 
ventured to do. Mr. Boutell’s comprehensive 
and popular book—the handiest recent work 
on heraldry, Mr. Seton’s learned and exhaus- 
tive ‘Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scot- 
| land’—a model of its kind, besides trivial and 
partial studies on the same subject unite in 
one point, and agree in seeking the origin of 
heraldry in the middle of the twelfth century, 
and refusing to recognize its root in the devices 
of the Greeks and Romans or other nations of 
antiquity. To the conclusions of these autho- 
rities that eminent heraldic student, Mr. 
Nichols, and Mr. Planché, in his ‘ Heraldry 
founded on Facts,” added the weight of 
their opinions. Mr. Ellis boldly takes up a 
position which is directly adverse to that of 
these writers; he declares that the sources of 
his favourite studies have not been reached 
by any among them,—that modern unanimity 
| in this, as on so many subjects, is due to lack 
| of original researches, such as the critical spirit 
| of the century has directed with abundantly 
| profitable results. He says that, weary of 
|@ flood of conjectures without facts, such as 
| prevailed in our fathers’ time, the students 
of this generation have been eager in seeking 
| facts and have excluded speculation. “Such 
|is the creed of recent writers on heraldry. 
| They want facts, and facts only.” “ What 
| vestiges of the structure, of the arts, of the 
| customs of antiquity that have come down to 
| us, and escaped the ravages of time, are evi- 
| dence pro tanto, but not further.” In these 
| opinions and his own convictions the author is 
thus expressively concise :—“Such is the child- 
ish simplicity, whose conceptions do not range 
beyond its observations, that has pervaded 








| 


| grave and sober investigations into the origin 
| and history of a science whose foundations are 
in reality laid deep and wide ; but whose super- 
structure the superficial observer ignorantly 
| fancies is wholly unlike anything of the kind 
| in ancient times, and was built of entirely new 





materials, on a soil which had never before 
known the impress of the hand of man.” 

Our author's business is, for the most part, 
to trace a connexion between what may be 
called the heraldry of antiquity and that 
which, in a curiously incoherent fashion, still 
survives of medieval practice. No one doubts 
that heraldry, of a sort, was in vogue in more 
ancient Greece ; but the question is, were bear- 
ings hereditary in antiquity ? If they cannot be 
shown to be such, the discussion must be at an 
end before it has passed the first stage. Hesiod 
charged, apparently upon a field or, the shield 
of Hercules with a dragon azure. The xgis of 
Pallas was, as Homer described it, armorial ; so- 
the “mighty orb” of Agamemnon, that shield 
of Achilles which Vulcan wrought, was sculp- 
turesque rather than symbolical, and must have- 
been a trouble and an eyesore to the stricter 
order of critics in that day, who would, if they 
were true to their principles, aver that He- 
pheestus had betrayed them. Alschylus tells us 
that the chiefs against Thebes not only, with 
the exception of Amphiaraus, whose shieldfwas 
blank, bore devices, but, in two cases, mottoes 
likewise. Now, Euripides describes these 
shields as wholly differently charged from those 
of Aischylus ; yet he makes the buckler of Am- 
phiaraus to be void, therein agreeing with his 
senior. At first sight, these discrepancies seem 
to settle the question whether or not the bearings 
on the shields can be accepted as hereditary, and 
not mere personal devices and ensigns, such as 
we know were carried as distinctions—unac- 
ceptable, however, as heraldic—by the troops 
of remotest Egypt, the ante-types of our regi- 
mental badges, and those which so many bar- 
barous tribes have adopted in their names, if 
not in banners. Mr. Ellis ingeniously points 
to a second passage in Euripides (Phcenisse I. 
1107), where Parthenopzeus’s bearing is spoken 
of as “ having a family device,” being a picture 
of his mother, Atalanta, destroying the Atolian 
boar. From this our author derives two con- 
clusions: “ 1. That the combatants adopted new 
devices for the occasion ; whilst, 2, that Parthe- 
nopzeus displayed his hereditary bearings.” We 
are compelled to demur to these conclusions, 
apt and ingeniously produced as they are. 
A picture of one’s mother in any act can hardly 
be accepted as heraldic unless it can be proved 
that she bore her own likeness as a charge. 
This does not seem to be established here: 
moreover, if the companions of Parthenopeus 
“adopted new devices for the occasion,” what 
becomes of the heraldic value of the illustration ? 
Clearly they who were assumed to be among the 
noblest born of the Greeks, carried, on the mo- 
mentous day of the attack on Thebes, devices 
which in no sense can be accepted as:other than 
personal, temporary and arbitrary, and were not 
inherited. What must have been the respect 
of the Greeks for the so-called heraldry of the 
seven shields may be surmised on considering 
that Euripides ventured to depart from the 
blazonry of Aischylus, not only in those cases 
where our author assumes that merely personal 
and arbitrary devices were employed, but in 
that of Parthenopzeus, whom the elder-born poet 
declares to have borne, not Atalanta shooting, 
but a sphynx holding a man. The dramatists 
agreed about Amphiaraus’s white shield, because 
they agreed about the modesty of his character. 
There can be no lack of illustrations of the 
antique practice of using distinctive and ex- 
pressive marks as symbols of real or assumed 
qualities in the bearers, whether these were 
kingdoms, provinces, cities or men; but it 
remains to be shown that these can be con- 
sidered as hereditary, whereas only heraldic 
value is to be found. Without this the assort- 
ment and classification of such emblems never 
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could become scientific ; in fact, heraldry could 
not exist where the choice of charges was 
arbitrary and unsystematic. That that noted 
Bacchic symbol, a winnowing fan, was, we 
may suppose, borne in antique Heraclea and 
medieval England cannot be accepted as 
proving even a common significance in both 
cases for the individual emblem ; nor because 
the later instance was undoubtedly heraldic 
does it reflect light upon the service of the 
earlier,—we might almost, if so much were 
anted, as well go further, and claim the 
Feraclean magnate as an ancestor of Sir Roger 
de Septvans, whose effigy at Chartham shows 
the vans upon his shield, surcoat and ailettes, 
and his motto threatens that like chaff he would 
disperse his king’s enemies. It is true, and 
noticeable for what it is worth, that cities 
used their emblems through considerable spaces 
of time. It was to be expected that this would 
be done, but at the best it is but a poor sort 
of heraldry which is merely symbolic and 
legendary. If a city transmitted to a colony 
its peculiar bearing, and that association bore 
the same “ with a difference,” or proper sign of 
distinction, it would be truly heraldic, because 
it would be an approach to a scientific and 
consistent mode of expression. That mytho- 
logic, poetic, and even actual heroes bore, as 
several instances which are quoted here show, 
pictures or even emblems of their ancestors, is 
not open to question, and, in the real cases, 
is proof sufficient of the hereditary descent of 
such representations; yet this is far from being 
effectual in respect to the common, or even the 
systematic, use of hereditary insignia. 

We have thus characterized the leading points 
of the author’s subject. In concluding, we desire 
to commend to the student the care, extensive 
reading and earnestness with which his work 
has been compiled, and especially to call atten- 
tion to the chapters on the Heraldry of Mytho- 
logy, to the peculiarly ingenious essay on the 
modes of transmission of heraldic symbols from 
ancient to modern time, and to the Appendix 
on the unity or diversity of the origin of heraldic 
devices and ornamentation. Whether or not 
the student accepts Mr. Ellis’s conclusions, he 
will find his book well worth reading. 

ART AT FOLIGNO. 
September 27, 1869. 

Setpom is the city of Foligno mentioned in the 
annals of modern art; but it seems to me that a 
public monument, the erection of which has lately 
been determined on by the authorities of this place, 
deserves to be mentioned in the pages of the 
Athencum. This monument is a colossal statue of 
the great artist of the fifteenth century, Niccolo 
Liberatori, called ‘“‘ Alunno,” a native of this city, 
and assuredly among the greatest, if not the greatest 
painter of the Umbrian school in the century 
during which he flourished. The artist, who has 
almost completed this work in the marble, is Signor 
Ottaviano Ottaviani, who has availed himself of 
a supposed likeness of Alunno, introduced in an 
accessorial group in one of his masterpieces— 
the ‘Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew,’ painted 
for the church of that apostle near Foligno. The 
variation of treatment is in the action represented 
in this statue, namely, that of an artist contem- 
plating his own work, with brush and palette in 
his hands. The figure is about three métres high, 
and will be ready for its place in a few months. 
Where that place is to be is not yet determined, 
some voting for the principal piazza of this city ; 
others for an esplanade, laid out as a public walk, 
between the city and the railway station. 

Cares J. HEMANS. 











FINE-ART GOSSIP. 
Tue Exhibition of Cabinet Pictures in Oil, 
Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, will be open to 
private view on Saturday next, the 23rd inst. The 





Gallery will be opened to the public on Monday, 
the 25th inst. 


A scaffolding is now erected to put in a painted 
window in the south transept of St. Paul’s. It would 
be a good thing if this scaffolding were turned to 
account for cleansing that part of the building. 


Further works are to be executed in St. David's 
Cathedral, in addition to those which have been 
already carried on. The new outlay will, it is 
stated, absorb not less than 11,0007. 18,000J. has 
already been spent on this little cathedral, and, no 
doubt, wisely, so far, at least, as preserving it as 
a place of worship goes. One sometimes wonders 
whence come the enormous sums which have 
recently been spent in similar works to that in 
question, in the vast total of which this is but a 
comparatively trivial item. That Mr. G. G. Scott 
is the architect for the restoration of St. David’s is 
almost a matter of course. 


A cargo of antiquities has just been conveyed 
from Smyrna to Malta by H.M.S. Antelope. They 
consist of a large and interesting collection of 
sculpture, architectura! marbles and inscriptions, 
recently excavated at Prime, in Asia Minor, by 
Mr. Pullan, on account of the Dilettante Society ; 
several cases of inscriptions, discovered by Mr. 
Wood, (once’a young architect of great promise, in 
London,) at Ephesus, in the excavations carried on 
there under the direction of the trustees of the 
British Museum ; acurious archaic head of colossal 
size, discovered by Mr. Consul Dennis near Smyrna, 
together with some fragments of very ancient pot- 
tery, the fruit of his diggings in the tumuli, near 
the lake of Gyges, in the neighbourhood of Sardes. 
All these antiquities will shortly be forwarded to 
England. 

Lord Elgin’s tomb is at Dhurmsala, and the 
Governor-General has just despatched an officer 
to see to its repair. Simultaneously a monument 
is being erected to Lord Elgin in the Cathedral 
at Calcutta, which consists of a cross enamelled 
on a slab of serpentine. Above this, on a slab of 
granite, are bronze figures of Canada, China, Ja- 
maica and India, surmounted by a bust in white 
marble of Lord Elgin. 

The following notes about a man of considerable 
ability, whose name has been overlooked by Fame, 
and whose works are, though admirable, not easily 
recognized, may be acceptable to many students in 
the history of English Art in the earlier half of the 
lastcentury. Andrew Lawrence, analmost unknown 
English engraver, natural son of Andrew Lawrence, 
apothecary to Queen Anne, was born in 1708, 
in College Court, Westminster. Showing, while 
quite a child, a marked feeling for and power in 
Art, he was put to learn drawing under “ old 
Monsieur Regnier,” a printseller and drawing- 
master in Newport Street, Soho. He seems to 
have been a remarkable youth, endowed with 
potent facility in studies; for he early acquired 
a sufficiently fluent knowledge of French, Latin, 
Italian and German. He became proficient in 
music, as practised on the violin and German 
flute. These accomplishments were additional to 
his skill in painting in oil and with crayons. On 
the death of his father, Andrew Lawrence the 
younger found himself master of his fortune, and, 
influenced by one Riario, set about finding the 
arcanum for the transmutation of other metals into 
gold. By this unhopeful proceeding he soon lost 
his fortune. Ruined by this means, he went, in the 
first instance, to Bologna, thence to Paris, where 
he was employed by Le Bas, and fur him etched 
many fine and well-known plates for engraving. 
For this work he was paid at the rate of thirty 
sols, fifteen-pence, a day. Among the more famous 
examples of his work in this manner are the 
‘ Halte d’Officiers,’ ‘ Les Sangliers Forcés,’ ‘ Halte 
de Cavalerie,’ all after Philip Wouvermans; ‘ Le 
Soir,’ after Berghem ; the ‘ Courier de Flandres,’ 
after Both. These celebrated specimens of engrav- 
ing were little suspected as the work of an English 
etcher: they were finished by Le Bas, but not 
always improved by the hands of the latter, as 
good impressions do not fail to show. He next 
worked for A. Pond, the printer, and produced 
plates which were completed by Jean Audran. 
Among these were ‘La Maison,’ after Wouver- 





mans. Andrew Lawrence died on the 8th of July, 
1747, and was buried in a timber-yard outside 
the gate of St.-Antoine, Paris, at that time the 
usual place of interment for heretics. The memoir 
from which these notes are drawn was written in 
1785, by Thomas Major. It contains a record of 
other plates by A. Lawrence, comprising thirty-five 
works in all. He wholly engraved ‘ Saul and the 
Witch of Endor,’ after Salvator Rosa; etched 
‘Les Adieux,’ after Wouvermans, which was 
engraved by Laurent. That admirable print, ‘Le 
Courrier de Flandres,’ after Both, owes its better 
qualities to him; also ‘ Les Sangliers Forcés.’ 

The late George Foggo deserves to be remem- 
bered, not only as an artist, but as an unwearied 
social reformer, in close intimacy with the late 
Joseph Hume and other Members of Parliament 
and philanthropists: he laboured for years to ob- 
tain, for the public, improvements in the arrange- 
ments of our national galleries and museums. 
Londoners owe to George Foggo and the friends 
with whom he was associated the opening of 
Hampton Court on the Sunday, and the saving 
of a portion of the ground round Primrose Hill for 
a place of recreation. Unselfish to the last degree, 
he and his brother reduced their personal expen- 
diture to a minimum, in order to be able to give 
their time for the public good. Wanting in some 
of the more delicate phases of artistic skill, the 
Brothers Foggo had remarkable talent ; they drew 
the male figure splendidly, as was seen in their 
cartoons, exhibited in Westminster Hall, and they 
possessed much of the versatility of true genius, 
The Hall of Commerce, in Threadneedle Street, 
was built from their designs, and the warming and 
ventilation of that building exhibited a high amount 
of scientific knowledge in the architects. The lite- 
rary institutions of London and other places owe 
much to George Foggo, who was always ready to 
elucidate any topic of the day, whether connected 
with Art or social economy, without fee or reward, 
and any class in any of these institutions had only 
to ask his aid to obtain the most sympathetic co- 
operation, with most valuable instruction. There 
have been greater painters than George Foggo, but 
7 have been few better men. Peace to his 
ashes! 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


—— 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE (Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. 
JOHN WOOD).—OPEN SATURDAY, October 16th.—The The- 
atre has been re-embellished by Mr. James MacIntosh, yu: 
Decorator, and restored to its original model—that of the Court 
Theatre at Versailles. A New Stall Entrance has been opened 


the mise-en-scene, Mr. W. H. Montgomery will conduct the Orches- 
tra, the Refreshments will be supplied by Spiers & Pond. 
Mr. E. P. HINGSTON, Acting Manager. 


er 
Play, painted by O’Connor (the figures by Mr. D. T. Whyte), will be 
exhibited.-ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, Saturday, October 16th. 





SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER, by Goldsmith, at 8. The 
Scenery of the First Act by Grieve, the Scenery of the Second and 
Third Acts by Lloyds, the Scenery of the Fourth and Fifth Acts 
by O’Connor. The Overture and Entr’acte Music selected from 
the Opera of the same title by Macfarren. 
Herbert, Miss Henrade, Miss Larkin, Miss Sallie Turner; Mr. 
Barton Hill (his first appearance in England) Mr. J. G. Shore 
Mr. Mark Smith (his first appearance in England), Mr. Lionel 
Brough, Mr. A. W. Young (his first appearance in mapae), Mr. 
Gaston Murray, Mr. G. P. Grainger, Mr. Henry aye, Mr. 
Frank Jefferson, Mr. John_ Barrier, Mr. Henry Broughton, and 
A ee Otley.—_ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, Saturday, Octo- 

r n 


THE MAGIC WALTZ, New and Original Ballet, at 10°45. The 
Music composed by Mr. W. H. Montgomery, the Dances arranged 
by Madame Collier, the Scene by Grieve, the Magical Effects by 
Bland, the Costumes by Madame Temple and Mr. May. Madlle. 
Antonia Ribet, the celebrated Russian premiére danseuse (from 
the Theatre Royal, Berlin, and l’Académie Impériale, Paris), will 
make her first appearance in England, and Mr. Frank Lacey, the 
American Harlequin, will make his first pppearanee in London, 
Carriages may be ordered for 11'15.—ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 
Saturday, October 16th. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE.—The BOX-OF FICEOPEN DAILY 
from 10 to 5 o'clock, when SEATS may be SECURED for the 
Upening Night, for one month in advance, or for the Season.— 
rices: Private xes from Two Guineas; Stalls, 78.; Dress 
Circle, 5s. ; Family Circle, 2s. 6d.; Gallery, 18. No fees for book- 
ng, programmes, or cloak-rooms. The Free List is abolished, the 

fession excepted. Subscription Prices for the 
Private Boxes from 200 Guineas; Stalls, 50 Guineas ; 
Dress Circle Chairs, 30 Guineas.—Seats ma secu: at 
Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street; and at the 
Libraries.—FIRST NIGHT, SATURDAY, October 16th. 


Princess’s.—From the dearth of dramatists 
and multiplicity of theatres at present existing 
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in England, curious results are to be expected. | land’ is likely enough to maintain a certain kind 


A slightly diminished power of production on the 
part of the few men who supply the stage with 
novelties may at any moment bring matters at the 
theatre to a dead lock. More than one case of this 
kind, wherein the date of opening a theatre has 
been of necessity deferred again and again, until 
the dramatist could draw from his over-taxed, if 
prolific, brain the required number of lines, has of 
late occurred. At the Princess’s, Mr. Vining, tired 
of waiting for a new play from Mr. Boucicault, 
and reluctant, we may believe, further to incon- 


venience his company, has opened his theatre | 


with a French piece, which he has, in most hurried 
fashion, thrust upon his boards. ‘Escaped from 
Portland ’ is one of the worst instances of inadequate 
adaptation which modern days has furnished. The 
original is a “piping” melo-drama of the true 
Ambigu-Comique type. It was written by M. 
Edouard Plouvier, the author of ‘Le Songe d’une 
Nuit d’Hiver,’ ‘Le Pays des Amours,’ and many 
clever and delicate dramas, produced at the Fran- 
gais, the Variétés, and elsewhere. ‘Le Mangeur de 
Fer’ is the almost solitary production of its class 


of popularity. It can only detract, however, from 
the reputation of the theatre, and from that of the 
actors concerned in its representation. 


Otympric.—‘ Little Em’ly,’ the version of ‘ David 
| Copperfield’ with which, on Saturday last, the 
Olympic re-opened, is a creditable specimen of 
| dramatic adaptation. The task of forming into a 
| play a well known and popular novel is never easy. 
| There is, of course, an essential difference between 
| narrative and dramatic art, and the plot best 
| adapted to one is seldom well fitted to the other. 
| But to the ordinary difficulties of the adapter the 
| works of Mr. Dickens add special difficulties of their 

own. They are crowded with characters, not one 
of which can, without risk of offence to public taste, 
| be omitted, and are full of incidents which, though, 

strictly speaking, episodical, are yet so firmly at- 
| tached to the main interest that they can scarcely 
| be separated from it. Mr. Halliday’s success in the 
present effort is, accordingly, a matter upon which 
he may be congratulated. In preparing ‘ David 
Copperfield’ for the stage Mr. Halliday has cast 





M. Plouvier has written. It is a wild play, full | into the background the early life of his hero. No 
of improbability, eccentricity and power. A thief of | mention is heard of Dora, nor is any exhibition made 
the Vautrin type, one Pheenix Porion, has for ally | of the growth of Copperfield’s admiration for Steer- 


Diane, a beautiful and heartless woman, whom his 
mother had picked up while a child on the roadside. 
Diane obtains a position as companion to the 
Duchesse de Nouailles. A result foreseen by Porion 
follows. Diane’s beauty and talent exercise over 


the Duke a power like witchcraft, and he is ready | 


for her sake to commit any extravagance. Porion’s 
scheme is that Diane shall marry the Duke, obtain 
possession of his enormous wealth, and bring it as 
a portion to himself as her second husband. As a 
step towards the end proposed, he murders the 
Duchess. Soon afterwards the Duke, as was ex- 
pected, makes Diane an offer of marriage. But his 
son is also in love with Diane, who returns with 
interest his passion. Diane is content accordingly 
to accept the younger lover, and wait for her title. 
This scheme does not suit Porion. A quarrel 
between the two allies follows, and Diane betrays 
her associate. He is arrested, but breaks again 
from gaol, and slays his betrayer. This story has 
at least the merit of dramatic consistency. Assum- 
ing the characters introduced to be possible, and 
their relations to be such as are seen at the outset 
of the drama, a result such as is obtained is natural. 
But the English version becomes a tissue of the 
wildest improbabilities. To furnish an actress with 
a réle pleasanter to play than that of Diane, Lisa, 
the associate of Gentleman Jack, the English 
Porion, is made an amiable, gentle and virtuous 
woman, who is a tool in the hands of an unscru- 
pulous ruffian. In Lisa, accordingly, we see a 
maiden who, since infancy, has been the associate 
of thieves and murderers, and has yet retained 
every gentle and womanly instinct. She looks upon 
herself as a fitting mate for a viscount, whose wife 
in the end she becomes. Yet she tenderly addresses 
as Jack a man whom she knows to be guilty of the 
foulest murders, and lays upon his shoulders per- 
suasive and caressing hands. To show all the ridi- 
culous situations that follow this most inartistic 
alteration would be labour in vain. In the later 
scenes hopeless confusion is caused by the trans- 
ference to England without alteration of the judicial 
characters and modes of procedure of France. 
Thus a young Queen’s Counsel regards as a pre- 
liminary to obtaining a judgeship his elevation 
to the dignity of magistrate, and conducts, with 
the aid of a detective, a private trial of the prisoner, 
examining witnesses, disposing of questions of law, 
and compromising a series of felonies with the 
utmost unconcern. Mr. Mathews plays the part 
of Gentleman Jack, of which M. Clément Just 
was the original exponent. His acting is good and 
unconventional, but the part is unworthy of the 
player. Mr. Vining, as a detective, acts with 
his usual boisterous but effective emphasis. Mrs. 
Mathews is Lisa, but the part is so mangled that 
no opportunity is afforded for the repetition of a 
triumph such as Mdlle. Page obtained in Diane. 
Mr. Leeson, Miss Pauncefort and Miss Carlisle 
_ are good in subordinate parts. Miss Carlisle is a 

débutante of much promise. ‘Escaped from Port- 





forth, and his dislike for Heep and his love for 
Agnes Wickfield. Little Em’ly is made, in fact, the 

central figure of the drama, and the loves, hopes 

and fears of the other characters are skilfully linked 
| to her fortunes, the interest of which they. serve to 
enhance. Copperfield plays on the stage a thorough- 
ly subordinate part; and the only sign from which 
the audience can draw a conclusion how his love- 
affairs have prospered is his appearance in the 
last scene with Agnes, whose costume is that of a 
bride. In the case of a writer whose works are as 
familiar as those of Mr. Dickens much may be safely 
left to the memory or the imagination of the spec- 
tators. The manner, however, in which Mr. Halli- 
day has suggested rather than stated the conclusions 
he wishes the audience to draw could not, in dealing 
with the works of a less popular novelist, have 
been ventured. In the management of the story of 
‘Little Em'ly ’ considerable ingenuity is shown. The 
appearances of Steerforth, the intrusions of Rosa 
Dartle, and the apparitions of Martha are skilfully 
contrived to enhance our interest in the erring and 
penitent girl and our reverence for the self-sacrifice 
of the Peggottys. In the comic portion of the plot 
some licence has been taken with the original. 
Micawber is not a mere agent in the exposure of 
Heep and the preparation of the domestic happiness 
of Copperfield. On the contrary, the crimes of 
Heep and the loves of Agnes and Copperfield seem 
mere episodes in the career of Micawber. If success 
is the test of skill, Mr. Halliday’s adaptation is a 
triumph of Art. No scene in his long drama failed 
to please the audience, and the comic scenes, 
though not free from exaggeration and a tinge of 
caricature, evoked uproarious mirth. Danger to 
Art must attend the process of adding, however 
slightly, to the colour of any of Mr. Dickens’s 
characters. No writer of equal eminence steers so 
near caricature in comic and in sentimental scenes 
as Mr. Dickens. Marvellous taste and accuracy of 
judgment are required to avoid carrying exaggera- 
tion into extravagance, If, in the present instance, 
those bounds were passed, the fault is, perhaps, 
with one or two of the actors rather than with the 
author. Even as regards the actors, moreover, some 
allowance is to be made. Extravagance in certain 
representations was hard to avoid, and certain to 
be popular with the audience, As a whole, the 
acting was highly creditable. 

Few pieces recently presented are sustained with 
more uniform excellence. The two parts that lent 
themselves especially to exaggeration were Uriah 
Heep and Mr. Micawber. In presenting these and 
other personages of the drama an attempt was 
made to realize the pictures with which the town 
has become familiar. Heep and Micawber accord- 
ingly in appearance fully satisfied public expecta- 
tion. The cringing of Heep in one or two of the 
earlier scenes was excessive. But the entire repre- 
sentation by Mr. Irving was to the taste of the 
audience, and was indeed very clever. Mr. G. F. 
Rowe, who made a first appearance in London, 








played Micawber in a manner that rendered it the 
most popular character in the piece. His get-up 
was a shade too farcical, especially as regards the 
fashion of the wig, but the impersonation wag 
thoroughly comic. Mr. S. Emery, as Daniel Peg. 
gotty, and Mr. John Nelson as Ham, gave excel- 
lent representations of their respective characters, 
the demonstrative and out-spoken tenderness of 
the old sailor being well contrasted with Ham’s 
quiet grief and resolution, which Mr. Nelson admi- 
|rably conveyed. In the less important characters 
the acting was still good. Miss Fanny Addison 
displayed much power in Rosa Dartle, a part so 
| repugnant to the audience that few actresses would 
have had courage to essay it. Miss Ernstone as 
Martha, Mr. H. Vaughan as Copperfield, Mr. C. 
| Warner as Steerforth, were all good. Miss Ern- 
stone’s acting in a difficult part could not easily be 
| surpassed. The whole performance was received 
| with warm applause. Some well-painted scenery, 
|including views of a shipwreck, Canterbury 
| Cathedral, and a ship leaving harbour, has been 
prepared. 
A farce, by Mr. T. J. Williams, which followed, 
caused a good deal of laughter. It is entitled ‘ Old 
, Gooseberry,’ and follows the fortunes of a cockney 
| sportsman, who, entering a house in search of a 
| rabbit, leaves it with a wife. 
The Olympic has undergone elaborate redecora- 
tion, and presents now a very warm and handsome 
| appearance. 








Gatety.—‘ A Life Chase,’ played for the first 
| time on Monday, at the Gaiety, is a version by 
Messrs. Oxenford and Horace Wigan of the ‘Drame 
de la Rue de la Paix’ of M. Belot. The. original 
pee r 
piece, adapted by the author from a story which saw 
the light in the Figaro feuilleton, was produced 
with indifferent success at the Odéon towards the 
close of last year. For its failure duly to affect 
the audience at its first production, the gloominess 
of the story was less responsible than its want 
of action. Whatever interest is in the idea on 
which the play is based is psychological rather 
| than dramatic. There is a certain weirdness about 
the novel which lifts it into the same class with 
the stories of Edgar Allan Poe. In a play this 
cannot be preserved, and the drama sinks accord- 
ingly to the level of the literature of the police 
court. A woman, whose husband has been mys- 
teriously murdered, undertakes with the aid of a 
detective to prosecute the suspected murderer, 
when the lawyer retires discomfited from his 
| pursuit. She obtains under a false name an intro- 
| duction to him, and succeeds in making him fall in 
|love with her. In his most passionate moments 
| and under the influence of the most artful surprises 
|he drops no word that can be construed into a 
sign of guilt. At length, wearied of a pursuit in 
which she has received as much harm as she has 
inflicted, she acquits the man of the crime and 
owns her love for him. When, however, she avows 
| her affection and confesses who she is, the long- 
waited-for evidence is unexpectedly obtained. The 
, murderer cannot resist the force of destiny. He 
avows his crime, and seizing a knife at hand which 
happens to be that with which the original murder 
was accomplished, he commits suicide. There is 
sufficient power in this idea to go far towards re- 
| lieving the gloom of the story. But what is subtlest 
and most powerful in it is exactly what cannot 
be brought upon the stage. One can watch the 
slow and unrelenting pursuit, and admire the 
manner in which the victim evades the pitfalls 
innumerable with which his path is crowded. But 
the processes through which his mind passes are 
entirely hidden, and those in the widow, by which 
her hate is connected with love, are but faintly 
indicated. To compensate for the absence of action 
and of psychological fullness this is only the minor 
attraction of an admirably-preserved secret. To 
| the last moment of the drama the mystery is kept, 
and the audience until the murderer’s defeat and 
| death are at hand is in doubt as to his guilt, What 
' popularity the play will obtain in England will be 
| due to this and to the acting in two other parts. 
| Such changes as have been made in the English 
| version are unimportant. They do not extend 
beyond the names of the characters and the 
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motives to action of the detective by whose aid 
the widow’s pursuit of the murderer is conducted. 

Mr. Wigan plays the murderer, originally enacted 
by Bressant. In the scene in which the news is 
conveyed to him that the woman he loves is the 
wife of his victim, Mr. Wigan was very fine. His 
recoil of horror and despair was admirable in itself, 
and contrasted finely with the imperturbability of 
his demeanour under the proofs to which he had 
previously been subject. Mr. Clayton, a painstaking 
young actor, making excellent progress in his pro- 
fession, was good as the detective Vibert, or Vaubert, 
as in the English play he is called. Miss Neilson 
was the heroine, making in the part her first ap- 
pearance at the Gaiety. Much pains had been 
taken with the character, upon which careful and 
intelligent study had evidently been bestowed. 
Some parts of the conception were fine and subtle, 
and the execution had flashes of inspiration. As a 
whole, we think, hawever, the impersonation was 
too tragic. Certain forms of expression have come 
to belong to the tragedy of imagination rather than 
that of real life. The expression of a woman who 
thinks she sees a ghost should not be identical 
with that of Juliet in her contemplation of the 
horrors that may possibly await her in her tomb. 
The resolution to avenge her husband’s murder is 
the first sentiment of Madame Vidal. When that is 
changed. into love for the man she has pursued, a 
certain amount of horror may be supposed to be 
felt, but it is. horror which a stronger, if a softer, 
feeling masters. Not until the suicide of her lover 
is witnessed is there room for any really tragic 
expression. That this is the opinion of M. Belot is 
shown by the selection of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, 
the most sentimental of tragic heroines, to play 
the part. Miss Neilson passes from one thoroughly 
tragic expression to another with too great rapidity. 
A feeling that once obtains such sway over the 
nature as her looks and gestures indicate cannot be 
hurriedly laid down. A stronger feeling may drive 
it out and replace it, but not to be in turn replaced 
by another. Cliffs do not serve as stepping-stones. 
When we step lightly from one stone to another, 
both are generally near the surface of the water. 
So much seems necessary concerning this represen- 
tation, since Miss Neilson is an actress from whom 
everything is to be hoped. Great improvement in 
her manner and gesture has been of late notice- 
able. She has other difficulties to surmount, and 
of these a tendency to over-act is not the least 
formidable. Some limits should be fixed upon the 
vagaries in which, in the second act, some charac- 
ters, supposed to be French gentlemen, are allowed 
to indulge. The reception of the piece was favour- 
able. 


Lycrum.—This house has been opened under 
the management of Mr. Allerton, and a programme 
has been prepared, the principal feature in which 
is Mr. Taylor’s drama, ‘ Still Waters run Deep.’ 
In this Mr. Wybert Reeve, an actor of some intel- 
ligence, plays, in rather unconventional style, the 
part of John Mildmay, and is supported by Miss 
Ione Burke as Mrs. Mildmay, Mrs. St. Henry as 
Mrs. Sternhold, and Mr. C. Coghlan as Captain 
Hawksley.—Mr. W. Brough’s farce of ‘Trying it 
on’ afterwards introduces Mr. Reeve in a comic 
part, in which he is amusingly extravagant. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


Ir is officially announced that Sir Michael Costa 
will continue to conduct the concerts given by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. 


Two theatres will re-open this evening—the 
St. James’s, under the management of Mrs. John 
Wood ; and the Surrey, under that of Mrs. C. Pitt. 
At the Holborn, Mr. Sullivan will produce this 
evening Moore’s ‘Gamester’; and at Sadler's Wells 
Mr. Halliday’s version of ‘The Fortunes of Nigel’ 
will be played. 

Schumann’s Symphony No. 4, in D minor, Beet- 
hoven’s Overture ‘Die Weihe des Hauses,’ and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hebriden,’ are the orchestral pieces 
of to-day’s Crystal Palace concert. M. Sainton is 
the solo instrumentalist. 


Mr. H. J. Byron will, it is announced, shortly 
play at the Globe Theatre Sir Simon Simple, a 





character in ‘Not such a Fool as he Looks,’ an 
original drama from his own pen, which has been 
performed with success in some country towns. 


A new drama, entitled ‘Far Away where 
Angels Dwell,’ has been produced at the Britannia. 
The piece deals with child-stealing, wicked uncles, 
and other similar matters, and the reason for its 
title is not very apparent. 


Mr. Toole’s first appearance at the Gaiety The- 
atre is fixed for the 13th of December. The follow- 
ing week will witness the production of a new 
burlesque by Mr. G. A. Sala, in which Mr. Toole 
and Miss E. Farren will take part. 

It is stated in Figaro that Madame Viardot will 
give some farewellrepresentations at Covent Garden 
next year. The same gossiping journal also affrms 
that the performances under the direction of 
Messrs. Gye and Mapleson will be given alter- 
nately in Her Majesty’s and Covent Garden 
theatres. 

Miss Louisa Moore has been triumphantly suc- 
cessful at Wallack’s Theatre, New York. She 
appeared as Eva, in Mr. Robertson’s ‘ Progress.’ 

Great interest prevailed as to the début of Mrs. 
Scott Siddons, in ‘Twelfth Night.’ This was. to be 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. 


Fraulein Mehlig, the pianiste, is about to start 
for America, where she is engaged for a concert- 
tournée. 


The death is announced of Ferdinando Palmo, 
founder of the first Italian theatre of New York. 
Like so many settlers in the New World, he was 
Jack-of-all-trades, and had been in turn farmer, 
baker, hotel-keeper and speculator in theatres. 


‘La Matrone d’Ephése,’ of M. Vercousin, has 
been played at the Gymnase. The strange story, 
so libellous of the fair sex, which Petronius has 
preserved and La Fontaine transmitted, is partly 
followed, partly burlesqued, an amusing, and, as 
might be expected, not over-moral piece being the 
result. Cratinus has a young wife, on whose fidelity, 
as she has sworn to follow him to the tomb, he 
depends. His friends, less fortunate than he in 
marriage, laugh at his confidence, and persuade 
him to try a dangerous experiment. He pretends 
to be dead accordingly, and is mourned by his wife, 
who duly weeps over his tomb previous to joining 
him in it. But during her stay she receives the 
consolations of Cléon, her cousin, a young gallant. 
So acceptable are his ministrations, that Cratinus 
sees fit to awake and disturb the proceedings. His 
mouth is soon stopped, however, since his wife, who 
with the commencement of an intrigue has found 
the qualities necessary to conduct it, tells him she 
knew of the trick he had played, and had met it 
with counter-tricks. Pradeau was very droll as 
Cratinus. Other parts were indifferently played. 
‘Les Mousquetaires de Bougival,’ of M. Louis 
Leroy, which follows, is a pleasant little sketch, 
cleverly satirizing the taste for duelling at present 
existing among journalists and other members of 
Parisian society. 

‘Malheur aux Vaincus,’ a comedy, by M. Bar- 
ritre, the representation of which was interdicted, 
will, it is said, be revived at the Vaudeville. At 
the same house, ‘ La Fitvre du Jour,’ a comedy, in 
which Mdlle. Fargueil will play, is in rehearsal. 

‘Julie,’ by M. Octave Feuillet, withdrawn from 
the Frangais in consequence of the severe illness 
of Mdlle. Reichemberg, has at length, in conse- 
quence of the return of that actress, been revived. 
The interpretation is the same as on the first 
production. 


M. Augier has read at the Frangais a five-act 
comedy, the principal parts in which have been 
assigned to MM. Bressant, Delaunay, Coquelin, 
Got, Huron, Mesdames Favart, Madeleine Bro- 
han and Jonassain. 

‘Guido et Ginevra’ is in rehearsal at the Thé- 
Atre Italien, and will be produced in December, 
Mdlle. Krauss is to be the heroine, and Signor 
Fraschini the hero. 

Mdlle. Nau, after a trial in which she acquitted 
herself to the satisfaction of her judges, has been 
engaged for three years at the Opéra Comique. 


| She is the daughter of the soprano of the same | 





name, who played at the Princess’s Theatre some 
twenty years ago, and she herself appeared in 
several small characters at Covent Garden two or 
three seasons back. At that time her voice was 
far too weak for the locale, but she is still very 
young, and it is quite possible that her powers 
have strengthened. 

A story is current in Paris to the effect that 
M. Auber intends to write a dramatic scene, in 
which all the female celebrities of the time—that 
is to say, Mesdames Patti, Nilsson, Marie Sass, 
Marie Cabel, Carvalho, Bloch and Marimon—are 
to take part. M. Auber is far too much of a man 
of the world, we imagine, to carry out any such 
wild idea. He might “call spirits from the vasty 
deep,” but would they answer when he did call? 


M. Costé, the composer of the opéra-bouffe ‘ Les 
Horreurs de la Guerre,’ is now engaged on a simi- 
lar piece of buffoonery by M. Armand Gouzien, 
entitled ‘ Richard de Saxhorn Gotha.’ 


The Matinées Littéraires of M. Ballaude will 
commence on Sunday, with ‘Rodogune,’ the master- 
piece of Pierre Corneille. Madame Marie Laurent 
will play Cléopatre, Mdlle. Reynard Rodogune, and 
M. Guichard Antiochus. The conference in ‘ Rodo- 
gune’ will be by M. Emile Chasles. 


‘La Fausse Monnaie,’ of M. Edouard Cadol, 
has been produced at the ThéAtre Cluny. 


‘La Vie Parisienne’ has been revived at the 
Palais Royal. It will shortly be followed by 
‘La Premitre Fraicheur,’ a one-act comedy of 
M. Alfred Dercy. 


A new and, it is said, remarkably fine organ has 
just been erected in the church of St.-Martin, in 
Roubaix. 

Naum’s Theatre at Constantinople opened on 
the 30th of September with Halévy’s ‘ Juive.’ The 
house has been completely re-decorated and pro- 
vided with an Imperial box, of unusual size and 
magnificence, for the Sultan and the Empress of 
the French. 


M. Alexandre Dumas ji/s leaves Paris immedi- 
ately for Constantinople. 

Among the festivities to take place at the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal is the performance of a 
Cantata by Prince Poniatowski. The text is by 
Signor Rugelli, the Neapolitan. 

M. Alfred Touroude is in Brussels, superintend- 
ing the arrangements of his drama ‘ Le Batard,’ 
which is about to be played at the Galeries Saint- 
Hubert. 


The orchestra employed in ‘ Rheingold’ com- 
prises 120 instruments, among which are 18 anvils. 
The scenery is illuminated by three thousand jets 
of gas. Nevertheless, adds our authority, signifi- 
cantly enough, at the third representation many 
places in the theatre were unoccupied. Not even 
the elect of Munich are willing to accept anvilling 
in place of music. 


Rossini’s ‘Messe Solennelle’ is to be heard for 
the first time in Vienna, on the day of the Com- 
memoration of the dead. It will be given in the 
new Opera-house of the Kaiserstadt. 


The Chapel Royal in Dresden is to give six 
concerts this winter season in the Hotel de Saxe. 
The novelties promised comprise : Haydn’s ‘Oxford 
Symphony,’ an entr’acte from Reinecke’s ‘ Manfred,’ 
and Beethoven’s ‘ Turkish March,’ Symphonies by 
Lassen, Raff and Rheinberger, and an Overture 
‘ Aladdin,’ by Hornemann. 


A certain Herr Westmeyer appears to be emulous 
of the notoriety of Mr. Gilmore, of Boston. A so- 
called “ Emperor-overture ”—is not a well-known 
work of Beethoven styled the ‘ Emperor-Concerto ”? 
—by Herr Westmeyer, is being played at Strauss’s 
Concerts in the Volksgarten of Vienna. A male 
chorus is employed at the conclusion of the Over- 
ture, and the time is marked by cannon. 

Herr Carl Reinecke has completed a work which 
is intended to be to Schiller’s ‘ Wilhelm Tell’ what 
Beethoven’s music is to Géthe’s ‘ Egmont.’ 

Dr. Ambros has been appointed Professor of the 
History and Theory of Music in the University of 
Prague. 
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Herr Wachtel has been engaged by Herr Moritz | 


Strakosch for his towrnée in Germany. 

Herr Anton Rubinstein is about to begin his 
concert-giving in Russia. At the beginning of 
next year he will make an artistic pilgrimage 
through Germany, taking with him a novelty of 
his own, in the shape of a fantasia, for piano and 
orchestra. 

The Sisters Marchisio have been engaged at 
St. Petersburg, to take the place of Madame 
Pauline Lucca, who has cancelled her engagement. 
Madame Artét-Padilla has started for the Russian 
capital, where her husband is to sing, and they 
are afterwards to finish the season at Moscow. 

The Maria Theatre in St. Petersburg has given 
‘Faust,’ for the first time in Russian, with Mdlles. 


Davidoff and Lawrowski and a tenor who rejoices 


in the name of Kommisarewski. 


The Conservatorium of Moscow has acquired a | 


collection of music bequeathed by the recently de- 
ceased Prince Odoewsky. 

At the Russian Opera in Moscow, which opened 
at the beginning of September, a new tenor, named 
Dadonoff, has made a signal hit. He is said to 
have studied in Italy, Paris and London, but here 
at least fame knows him not. Two new Russian 
operas, ‘The Inhabitants of Nijni Novgorod,’ by 
Naprawnik ; and ‘ Undine,’ by Tschaikowsky, are 
to be brought out during the season. Has not the 
former been already promised ? 

Our composers have good reason to complain 
that their brethren in even the smaller cities of 
Europe have opportunities which are denied to 
Englishmen. Kussia is not the only Northern 
nation which encourages her own children. We 
hear of a new opera, ‘The Pasha’s Daughter,’ 
being brought out with complete success in Copen- 
hagen. The author, a certain P. Heise, is the 
foremost of young Scandinavian composers, and 
great hopes are entertained of his future. 





MISCELLANEA 

Scorpions.—Referring to the notice of scorpions 
in the Atheneum of Sept. 25, I would mention that 
I have found them on two occasions, and certainly 
in places wherein I least expected to do so. The 
first was during the spring of 1856, on the Island 
of Prote, in the Sea of Marmora, Here I found a 
white scorpion in the folds of my surplice. The 
surplice was kept in an hospital marquee-tent, 
pitched on a rocky soil, and used for divine service 
by the British troops then quartered on the island. 
The second was in June, 1861, at Majolica, on the | 
Lake of Como. Here, in a boot which had not been 
worn for some days, I found a black scorpion. The 
master of the hotel wherein this happened told 
me that scorpions, occasionally, were found in the 
walls of the houses of the village. When travelling 
in warm climates, I use the precaution, especially 
when passing the night in strange places, of turning 
my clothes inside out when going to rest. This 
proceeding has saved me often from much inconve- 
nience, and the bites, perhaps, of noxious insects. 
If ammonia be not at hand, I find the application 
of oil to the bites or stings of insects, as warm as 
it can be borne, an effective remedy. T. R. M. 

Barge.—Dr. Beke says this word still wants an 
origin: he shows its antiquity, and its analogy 
to the word bark. I am confirmed in my opinion 
that it may be from the bark of a tree; a light 
article that floats readily on the surface, is imper- 
vious to wet, and has been freely used for cances : 
it seems to me as, naturally, the first form in which 
wood has served for boats. A bark is really the 
hollowed trunk of a tree. A. HH. 

Jolly. — The word “jolly” had its sense of 
“‘ merry,” when applied to a man, at least as early 
as 1338 a.p. For in the first part of the ‘Stori of 
Inglande,’ by Robert Mannyng, of Brunne, we 
read, that when King Vortiger, by the help of the 
Saxons under Hengist and Horsa, had driven back 
the Picts and Scots from the Humber, 

pen was pe kyng a /o/y man, 
pat he pe bataille of pem so wan. 





To CoRRESPONDENTs. —J. I. S.—E. F.—W. B.— 
J. A. M.—E. C. R.—R. B.—Mr. Mitford (who has been 








hoaxed, or is hoaxing us)—D. A.—received. 
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Small post 8vo. cloth extra, with numerous woodcut Illustrations, 


Xiv. 


NOTES in ENGLAND and ITALY, described in Familiar 


Letters. By Mrs. NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE (Widow of the Novelist). Crown 8yo. cloth. 


LETTERS from the EAST: ‘Notes of a Visit to Egypt and 


Palestine. By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 12mo. cloth. 


REMARKABLE LIFE and DISCOVERIES of SEBASTIAN 


CABOT, of Bristol, the renee ae Great Britain’s Maritime Power, Discoverer of America and 
its first Coloniser. By J. F. CHOLLS, City Librarian, _ Square crown 8vo. printed 
at the Chiswick Press, with Marginal Notes, &c., price 78. [Ready this day. 


XVII. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS, SENTENCES, and 


MAXIMS. With Introduction by the Editor, and Essay on Chesterfield by M. DE ST.- 





BEUVE, of the French Academy. Forming the New Volume of the Bayard Series. 


XVIII. 


Small post 
8vo. cloth. — 
ESSAYS on SUBJECTS of the DAY. By Miss M. Bernam 


EDWARDS. Reprinted, by permission, from the Pall Mall Gazette. Crown 8vo. cloth. 


xx. 
OPINIONS of EMINENT LITERARY MEN. By Joun 
TIMBS. 
xxi. 


SKETCHES and ANECDOTES of HER MAJESTY THE 


QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY. By J. G. HODGINS. New Edition, revised through- 
out by JOHN TIMBS, Small post 8yo. cloth extra. iin : 


XXII. 
ESSAYS and° STORIES. By the late G. W. Bosanqvet. 
Small post 8yo. dua 


WASHINGTON’S WORDS to INTENDING ENGLISII 


EMIGRANTS to AMERICA. With Introduction and Appendix by ELIHU BURRITT. 


Small post 8vo. cloth. 
INFANT LIFE: its es yo Care. By E.N.G. With 


Introduction by ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 





NEW WORKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


xXXVv. 


JACOB and JOSEPH, and the Lesson of their Lives for the 
Touns. osby, ELIHU BURRIT?, Author of ‘Old Burchell’s Pockets,’ &c. &. Numerous 
ustrations. 


XXvVI. 
FORGET-ME-NOTS. By Mrs. Ross. With [Illustrations 
by RICHARD DOYLE. pane 


The WOOD-NYMPH: a Fairy Tale. By Hans Curist1an 


ANDERSEN. Translated by Miss PLESNER. With Illustrations by Simpson. Square 
cloth extra. a 
XVIII. 


The TROTTY BOOK;; a Collection of Stories for Boys and 
Girls. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, Author of ‘ The Gates Ajar.’ 
XXIX. 
WHAT ARE THE STARS? a Treatise on Astronomy for the 
Young. By M. E. STOREY LYLE. Feap. 8yo. with numerous Illustrations. Cloth extra, 


gilt edges. 
xxx. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SMALL BOY. By the 


Author of ‘School Days at | Senne &c. Small post svyo. cloth extra, gilt edges, with 
Frontispiece by 8. P. Hall, (Ready. 
XXXI. 


The STORY of not a very BAD BOY. By Tuomas Barter 
ALDRICH. With 30 Illustrations. Small post 8vo. cloth. 
XXXIL 
LOST; or, What Came of a Slip from Honour Bright. 
Rey. J. C. ATKINSON. Small post 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth extra. 
XXXIIL 


The WILLIAM HENRY LETTERS. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


By 


By Mrs. Draz. 





NOVELS AND TALES. 


XXXIV. 


OLDTOWN FOLKS. By the Author of ‘Uncle Tom's 


Cabin.’ New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece by Sidney P. Hall. Small post 8vo. 
cloth. 
xXXXV. 


HITHERTO: a Novel. By the Author of ‘ The Gayworthys,’ 


&c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


XXXVI. 

LONGLEAT: a Novel. By Exrery Lake. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
XXXVII. 

DAVID LLOYD’S LAST WILL. By Hespa Srrerron. 2 vols. 
XXXVIII. 


GABRIEL: a Story of Magdeburgh. From the German of 


Paul Heyse. By AneEES. MILMAN. Forming the New Volume of “‘ Tauchnitz’s German 


Authors.” Cloth, 
XXXIX. 
MEN, WOMEN, and GHOSTS. ay the Author of ‘The 
Gates ar.’ Forming the Seventh Volume of ‘ Low's Cheap Series of American Authors.” 


s Aj 
Flexible enamelled boards, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 28. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 
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Dedicated, by express permission, to the Queen of Holland. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘THE GREAT HIGHWAY,’ 
In 8 vols. 
A NOVEL. 


By S. W. FULLOM, 
Author of ‘The Great Highway,’ ‘Time will Tell,’ &c. 


DOWN DEVON. 


(Immediately. 





NEW NOVEL. 
LOVER AND HUSBAND. 
By ENNIS GRAHAM. 
8 vols. [During October. 
Caartes J. Skeet, 10, King William-street, Charing Cross. 





The SECOND EDITION of 


TH E ACADEMY 


Is Published THIS DAY. 





It contains a Summary of the Proceedings of - 


THE SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. AT INNSBRUCK, 
Which arrived too late for the First Edition of THE ACADEMY, including the following important Papers by 


1. Professor HELMHOLTz (of Heidelberg) ‘On the Recent History uf Physical Science.’ 

2. Dr. MAYER (of Heilbronn) ‘On some supposed Consequences of the Doctrine of the Conservation of Force.’ 
8. Dr. Kart Voat (of Geneva) ‘On Recent Researches into the Primeval History of Man.’ 

4. Professor VincHow (of Berlin) ‘On the Present State of Pathology.’ 





*,* Purchasers of the First Edition may obtain gratis the additional matter. 
The FIRST EDITION of THE ACADEMY consisted of 16,000 Copies. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
| 48, GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








Mutual Assurance without Individual Liability. 





| DIRECTORS. 


Chairman—CHARLES GILPIN, Esq. M.P. | Deputy-Chairman—ROBERT INGHAM, Esq. Q.C. 
HENRY WHITE CASTLE, Esq. JOSEPH FREEMAN, Esq. CHARLES REED, Esq. F.S.A. M.P. 
THOMAS CHAMBERS, Esq. Q.C. M.P. WILLIAM JAMES HASLAM, Esq JOHN SCOTT, Esq. 
JOSEPH FELL CHRISTY, Esq. Sir BENJAMIN 8, PHILLIPS, Knut. JONATHAN THORP, Faq. 
HENRY CONSTABLE, Esq. Alderman. CHARLES WHETHAM, Esq. 
Medical Oficers—THOMAS B, PEACOCK, Esq. M.D., and JOHN GAY, Esq. F.R.C.S. 


Solicitor—SEPTIMUS DAVIDSON, Esq. | Consulting Actuary—CHARLES ANSELL, Esq. F.R.S. 


RESULTS OF THIRTY-FOUR YEARS’ WORKING. 


The main object of the Institution having been the establishment of a fund of safety, on which the survivors of 
deceased members might rely with confidence in the event of the death of the assured, it may be stated— 
1. That, since its commencement, 2,307,528/. has been paid, in 3,836 distinct payments, on the deaths of members. 
‘ 2. That, in addition to the amount so disbursed, a safe fund has been accumulated and is now invested, to the 
amount of 2,862,820/., to meet the claims of existing members ; the gross annual income of the Society being 421,044. 

_ ,3. That, according to the valuation made by Charles Ansell, Esq. F.R.S., Actuary, at the last quinquennial 
division, on the 20th November, 1867, the liabilities of the Institution under the policies then existing amounted 
to 2,232,2451. 17s. 4d., and the assets to 2,791,475/. 15s, 1d., showing an available surplus of assets amounting to 
59,2291. 178. 9d. . 


The surplus profits are distributed every five years, and applied in reduction of the premiums, or added as bonuses 
to the sums assured. 


6 In many cases the premiums have been entirely extinguished, and annuities are paid to the assured for the current 
ve years. 


Prospectus, containing full information, will be forwarded on application. 
September 16, 1869. SAMUEL SMILES, Secretary. 


"THE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS in the KINGDOM.—Eight 


: large Rooms are devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate 
Bedding, Bed-hangings and Bed-room Furniture, all manufactured by WILLIAM S. BURTON, and of guaranteed 
quality. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 10s.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, 
from 11s.; and Children’s Cots, from 15s, 6d. each; handsome ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, 
from 11. 13s. 6d. to 451. 

WILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 
By appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 
700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


Table Cutlery, 
Clocks and Candelabra, 








Electro Plate Marble Chimney-pieces, 
Britannia Metal Goods. Kitchen Ranges, " 


Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, | Lamps, Gaseliers, Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery Goods, and 
Stoves and Fenders, | Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Kitchen Utensils. 
With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman- 
street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, and 1, Newman-yard, London. 
With the present Railway Facilities, the cost of delivering goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom 
is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


edding and Bed-hangings, 
3ed-room Cabinet Furniture, 


DEAFNESS. 
Price 1s., or by post 13 stamps, 


N a NEW (and successful) METHOD of 
applying remedial Agents to the Cavity of the Tym 
Reprinted from The Medical Press and Circular. enna. 
By EDWARD BISHOP, M.D. 
Late Surgeon to the Metropolitan Infirmary for Diseases 0 
the Ear, Sackville-street, London. 


London: John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street, 





Third Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


HE CLIMATE of PAU, and its Influence 


on HEALTH and DISEASE. By Sir ALEXANDER 
TAYLOR, M.D. F.R.S.E., Resident Physician at Pau. 


John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 





Just ready, Fourth Edition, much enlarged, with 40 Engra 
on Wood, Coloured Frontispiece and 6 Panoramic = a 
8vo. cloth, 128. 
W INTER and SPRING on the SHORES of 
the MEDITERRANEAN; or, the Riviera, Mentone, 
Italy, Corsica, — Algeria, Spain and Biarritz, as Winter 
Climates. By J. HENRY BENNET, M.D. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 





NEW WORK BY DR. BEALE, F.R.S. 
Now ready, 58. 6d. 


PBOTOPLASM ; or, Life, Force and Matter, 


John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


Vy ILLIAMS’S SYLLABIC SPELLING, 
Sixth Edition. Price 28. 6d. cloth. 
Counters may be had. 
London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


A GLOSSARY of the DIALECT of the 
HUNDRED of LONSDALE, North and South of the 
Sands, in the County of Lancaster. Together with an Essay on 
some ing Characteristics of the Dialects spoken in the Six 
Northern Counties of England (Ancient Northumbria). By the 
late ROBERT BACKHOUSE PEACOCK. Edited by the Rev. 
= . case Author of ‘A Glossary of the Dialect of Cleve- 
and,” &. 
London: Asher & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 





In 1 vol. cloth, 8vo. with Portrait, price 12s. 6d. 
ATURE-STUDY, as Augionkle to the 
Purposes of POETRY and ELOQUENCE. 
By HENRY DIRCKS, C.E. LL.D. &. 
London: E. Moxon, Son & Co. 44, Dover-street, Piccadilly. 





Just published, 
CHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL, translated 
into English Verse. Post 8vo. cloth, 180 pp., 38. 6d. post free, 
Also, by the same Translator, 


GOETHE’S TORQUATO TASSO, translated 
into English Verse. Post 8vo. cloth, 150 pp., 38. 6d. post free. 


GOETHE’S HERMANN and DOROTHEA, 
} meme into English Verse. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. post 


TRANSLATIONS of THE MEDEA, IPHI- 
GENIA IN AULIS, and the IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS, of 
EURIPIDES. By J. CARTWRIGHT, A.M. In1 vol. post 
8vo. 236 pp., 48. 6d. post free. 

David Nutt, 270, Strand, London. 





Ninth Edition, carefully revised and enlarged, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


DICTIONARY of TERMS used in MEDI. 


CINE and the COLLATERAL SCIENCES. By RICHARD 
D. HUBLYN, A.M., Oxon. 


London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





Just published, royal Svo. price 1s. 


HE USE of ISOBARIC CURVES, &c.: 

Report to the Committee of the Meteorological Office on the 
Use of Isobaric Curves, and a Line of Greatest Barometric Change 
in attempting to Foretel Winds. Illustrated by 14 Di: ms of 
Gales in January, 1867, and August, 1868, &c.; with some Practical 
Suggestions for Seamen, and a few Remarks on Buys Ballot’s 
Law. | By Capt. HENRY GOXNBEE, F.H.A.S., Marine Super- 
Pa pedis 4 ty oat ioe. 





Also, by the same Author, royal 8vo. price 1s. 


HE METEOROLOGY of the NORTH 
ATLANTIC: Report to the Committee of the Meteorological 
Office on the Meteorology of the North Atlantic between the 
Parallels of 40 degrees and 50 degrees N., as illustrated by Eight 
Diagrams of Observations taken on Board the Mail Steamers 
running to and from America ; with Remarks on the Difference in 
the Winds and Weather experienced, according as the — 
Course is Westerly or Easterly, and on the Probable Causes of the 
Difference. 

London: J. D. Potter, 31, Poultry; and Edward Stanford 


6 and 7, Charing Cross, 8. W 


Om 2 FW EAT I OR 
IN CASE OF INJURY, and 
A FIXED SUM IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. insures 1,000. at Death, and 
an Allowance at the rate of 61. bd week for Iniury. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to 





the Local Agents, or at the Offices. 
Offices—64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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TMPERIAL “LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Chief Office—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Branch Office—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 

tstanding sums assured by this Company, with the 
Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 2,800,0001., and the 
Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in first-class Securities, 

amount to upwards of 950,001. 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine 
times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is guaranteed to 
the Policyholders. Attention is invited to the Prospectus of the 
Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assurances 
may be effected on the most moderate terms and the most liberal 

tio 
condi Comps any also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, and of 

the Agents throug a the Kingdom. 
_______— ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. _ 
ALUANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
BARTHOLOMEW-LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1824.—Capital, £5,000,000. 
Board of Direction. 
SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE, Bart., F.R.S., President. 


James Alexander, Esq. Sir C. M. Sea Bart. 
> G. Barnett, Esq. Sampson Lucas, 4" 
G. H. Barnett, Esq. Elliot Macnaghten, sq. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Thomas Masterman, Esq. 
William ee Esq. J. M. Montefiore, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. J. Goschen, M.P. Sir A. De le Bart. 
Samuel Ante Esq. Baron L. N. De Rot! thschild, M.P. 
James Helme, Esq. T. C. Smith, Esq. 

Auditors. 


Lord Richard Grosvenor, M.P.; Hu -_ Colin Smith, Esq. ; 
Richard Hoare, 
tite ond Fis wire naaaend are granted on moderate terms and 
tere conditio 
. CEIPTS for MICHAELMAS FIRE RENEWALS are now 
R. .. and should be taken up a later than the 14th inst. 
October, 1869. OBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


Rock LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established a.p. 1806. 
No. 15, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
London, E.C. 








Directors. 
G. P. Bidder, Esq. Lieut.-Gen. Sir @. St. P. Law- 
J. G. Dodson, Esq. M.P, rence 1B. 
D. A. ee iq. C. 
G, A. Fuller, Esq. J. 
J. Goddard, 





Esq. 
R. Hudson, Esq., F.R.S. 
S. Laurence, Esq. 
T. H. Longden, Esq. 


H. Tritton, Esq. 
| S. Hl. Twining, Esq. 


The ROCK LIFE ASSURA AN CE ‘COMPANY, which has been 
este anes upwards of Havv a Century, hasan ACCUMULATED 
FUND of more than THREE MIL LIONS STERLING, invested 
in Mortgages on Land, ‘er — first-class Securities :— 


Viz., on the 20th August, £3,172,604 15 8 
Sum 7 igpeagnaiie of T Denes Additions—at 
th 5,380,750 2 11 
Estimated ‘Liability thereon (N orthampton Table 
of Mortality, 3 per cent. interest) 481,569 0 4 
That is less than one-half the Fund inves Rey 
Total Amount of Bonus Additions made to P’ olicies 2,895,059 19 9 
Amount of Profits divided for _ Seven — 
ending 20th August, 1868 532.369 7 8 
Annual Income 314,867 14 3 


Total Claims paid—inclusive of Bonus Additions 6,627,044 7 7 

Copies of the Annual Reports and Balance Sheets, as well as of 

the Periodical Valuation Accounts, Tables of Rates, and every 

information to be obtained on OWN RA 
ar N RAYDEN, Actuary. 

. PORTER, Sub-Actuary. 





| J NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FIRE and LIFE, 
No. 81, CORNHILL, and 
70, BAKER-STREET, Portman-square, London; 
Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, A.D. 1714. 
Directors, Trustees, &c. 
George Meek, Esq. 
J. Remington Mills, aM 
Joseph Trueman Mills, Esq. 
John Morley, Esq. 
rf ohn Thornton Rogers, Esq. 
George Spencer Smith, Esq. 
Stephen oames, Esq. 


James Bentley, Esq. 

Daniel Britten, Esq. 

Charles Charrington, Esq. 

Beriah Drew, Esq. 

John Hibbert, Esq. 

Edmund Holland, Esq. 

William Lawrence, Esq., Alder- 

man, M.P. Foster White, Esq. 

Wm. Burrowes Lewis, Esq. p Rn Wilson, ‘Alderman. 
The Funds of the Company are invested exclusively in first- 

class Securities, and amount to more than 1,230,0001, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


FIRE INSURANCES due at MICH ARIA AS should be paid 
within fifteen days from the 29th of Septem 

The Directors are ready to receive pr roposals for insuring pro- 

erty lepers at equitable rates. losses promptly and 
a ral y settled. 
he Abolition of the Duty from Midsummer, of which the 
Public receive the whole benefit, reduces the expense of insur- 
ance, in the case of private houses, by one half, and in all cases 
by 1s. 6d. per cent. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Office combines every advantage offered by any Assurance 
Company. Its great age and large capital afford perfect security; 
the Premiums are very moderate, and the Bonuses distributed 
have been unusually ml shiney days are allowed for the 
pay ment of renewal premiu! 

Ata General Meeting of the Society, held in preeme on the 
24th of September, 1869, the Directors reported t they had 
ordered the usual Annual Balance-sheet to be +4 together 
with the account of the Assets and Liabilities of the Life De- 
partment prepared at the Declaration of the last Bonus, in 1868, 
—such account showing in detail the exact position of the So- 
ciety at that date, and it was further ordered that copies of the 
same be given to any Shareholder or Policyholder who should 
make application for the same. 

CLEMENT J. OLDHAM, Secretary. 


HC@NIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp-sTREEr 
and CHARING CROSS. Established 17832. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the world, 
Prompt and liberal loss settlements. 








AND-IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1, New Bridge-street, 

Blackfriars, E.0. 

The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Busi- 

ness, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 

The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 


RETURNS for 1869. 
Fire Department—66 per —_. 4 . 4 Premiums paid on First- 
Life Department—60 per cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of 


the first series. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—1,252,1741. 


The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good 
position and character. 


GTAINED G@LASS_ ‘WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 





“HEATON, BUTLER & BAYN E, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Prize Medal—London and Paris. 


URE CLARETS.—T. oO. LAZENBY, 
90, 92, WIGMORE-STREET, London, W., Wine Merchant. 





No.1. Family Claret .. .. Vin Ordinaire . +» 198, 
No. 3. Dinner Claret .. .. Sound Full Bordeaux °. 248. 
No. 5. Dessert Claret .. .. Fine Flavoury Bordeaux 36s. 





N ORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Instituted 1821. 

The Rates of this Society are the same as other offices, whilst 
periodical returns have been made to the parties insured amount- 
ing to 392,4302. 
This Office is distinguished by its liberality and promptness in 
the settlement of claims, 2,379,3341. having been paid to Insurers 
for losses by fire 
In proof of the public confidence in the principles and conduct 
of this Establishment, it will suffice to state that the total busi- 
ness now exceeds 80, 000, 0002. 
No charge is made for policies. Duty repealed. 

Offices: 50, Fleet-street, E.C.; and Surrey-street, Norwich. 


Fok GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL'S 

WINTER OVERCOATS, for Promenade, &c.—In mixed 
coloured witneys, 3is. 6d.; milled and treble milled meltons, 42s. 
to 63s. In the new fabrie of beaver cloth, soft and warm, highly 
finished, with Italian cloth linings, 52s. 6d. ; rich silk linings, 63s. ; 
rich satin linings, 738. 6d.; all with velvet collar, and the edges 
bound with silk reid. H. J. Nicoll’s milled twill cloth and mel- 
ton. “ The Prince’s” Riding Coats, 428.; “ The Prince's” Frock 
Coats, 528. 6d. 


OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—H. J. 
NICOLL’S CHEVIOT KNICKERBOCKER SUITS, from 
218. ; Angola knickerbocker suits, from 29s. ; school suits, from 258. 
to 438. ; morning suits, from 42s. to 638. ; iHighland tweed — 
from 31s. 6d. to 428. ; full dress highland costume, 5l. 15s. 6d. 
specialities in overcoats of frieze cloth for boys:—Four years of 
age, 15s. 6d.; six years, 17s. ; eight years, 18s. éd.; ten years, a 
‘ive years, 21s. 6d. ; fourteen years, 238. ; sixteen years, 243. 
melton, pilot, beaver, or witney cloths, four years of age, 228. 6d.: 
six years, 248. 6d. ; eight years, 268. 6d.; ten years, 288. 6d. ; twelve 
years, 308. 6d. ; fourteen years, 32s. 6d. ; sixteen years, 34s. “6d. 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the 
e Que the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
London, 114, urs, 118, 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill ; ens 
chester, 10, "Moziey-street ; Liverpool, 50, Bold-street ; Birming- 

ham, 39, New-street. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu, Moderator Lamps and 
ay for Tndia. TABLE GLASS of all kinds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL GLASS, English and Foreign. Mess, Export, and Furnish- 
ing Orders promptly executed. 


All Articles marked in plain figures. 
45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
Manufactory and Show Rooms, BROAD-STREET, Birmingham. 


Established 1807. 
J-° 








EPH GiLiowgtzt*s 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 





BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


N RS. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RE- 
STORER.—It will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR 
= its ot fcc colour and beauty. It will cause Hair to Grow 


It will promote Luxuriant Growth. 


Falling Hair is immediately Checked. 
Thin Hair Thickened. 
dness Preven’ 
In large Bottles, eee 7 Shillings. Sold by Chemists and 
Perfumers. Circular free b; 


Depot, : 266, HIGH. HOLBORN, London. 
ED GES & B U TLE R, 
Solicit er to their 
URE sT. JULIEN CLARET, 
t 188., 208., 248., pin and 368. per doze! n. 
Choice Clarets of various growths—42s., 48., 608., 728., 848., 968. 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
at 248. and 308. per dozen. 


Superior Golden Sherry os ee 

Choice Sherry—Pale, Ge Golden, or ‘Brown 
HOCK AND —- 

at 248., 308., 368., 428., 488. and 84s. 
Port from first-class Shippers on eo os -. 308., 368., 428. 
Very choice Old Port ° ee 48s., 608., 728., 84s. 
On receipt of a Post-office Order, or reference, any of the above 
will be forwarded, with List of all other Wines and Liqueurs, by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON, 155, REGENT-STREET, W.; and 30, KING’S-ROAD, 
BRIGHTON. 


Per dozen. 
368. and 428. 
488., 548. and 608. 


Originally established a.p. 1667. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- 
plated with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. 
Lists of Prices, gr! 130 cemuemeghs eee ps all sizes and qualities, 
of Chubb’s Safes, 8 mong roo d_ Locks, sent free by 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St ul’s yt London. 


PAREFORDS FLUID MAGNESIA, — 
The best remedy for AgrorrY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN HEADACHE. OUT, and INDIGESTION; 
and the best mild wae for Belicate Constitutions, especially 
adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS, 











The whole Fire Insurance Duty is now remitted. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 


ILMER’S EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, 
- = aoe. THE pare MADE. - eas 
erent shapes constantly on view for selection and 
diate delivery. Easy Chairs made to any shape on ADProv tw = 


FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 
81 and 32, BERNERS- STREET, Oxford-street, W. 
Factory 34 and 35, CHARLES-STREET. 
An \ Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


SeparEN SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER'S 
oes suitable for every description of Metal and Wood 
ds, may oe obtained (price from 25s.) of — eee 
ek and Beddi arehousemen, and of -& 8. 
SMEE, 6, FINSBU RY- P. VEMENT, London. 


CAUTION.—Each Mattress should bear the Patent Label. 


P4BQUET 8 SOLIDAIRES for FLOORING, 
HOWARD'S PATENT, 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
26 and 27, BERERPS. STREET, Oxteed- street, W., and 
LEVELAND WORK 


GRAN T SOA P. 
3 * b Lad ome — ” Soap Tablets, 4d. and 
6d.each. Lasting — of your Chemist, 
Grocer, or Oilman, and ro That J J.C. & J. FIELD is on each 
Tablet. 
Wholesale—U PPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


,LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 
and CONDIMENTS. 

E. ‘LAZENBY & SON, Sole ter of the orseerated macetete 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES and CONDI- 
MENTS so long and favourably distinguished by their cam are 
compelled to CAUTION the able against the inferior prepara 
a which _ = up ond belled = Gloss imitation of their 

wi w to mis lead the a lic. — 90, WIGMORE- 
STREET, Cavendish. -square (late 6, “ti street, oa 
square) ; and 18, Trinity-street, London, 8. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 


of this ee articularly requested 
to a that each Bottle, prepared b: LAZENBY & SON, 


bears the label used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
\ ANILA CIGARS. — Messrs. ‘VEN NING 

& Co., of 17, EAST INDIA CHAMBERS, have just re- 
ceived a Consignment of No.5 MANILA CIGARS, in excellent 
condition, in Boxes of 500 each. | 378. 6d. per Box. Orders 


to be accompanied 7 a remittan 
B. Sample Box of 100, 88. 


REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA.—The 

ivil Service Gazette remarks :—** By a thorough knowledge 

of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and 

nutrition, and by wostetel application of the fine properties of 

well-selected cocoa, Mr. Errs has provided our breakfast tables 

with a delicately davenred yeni which may save us many 

h ’ bills.” Made aes with boiling water or milk. 
Sold by the Trade only in } Ib. b. 
labelled—J AMES EPPS & CO. 


RY’S CARACCAS COCOA 
prepared with the celebrated Caraccas Nut. 


























and 1 1b. tin-lined 


ckets, 
"Homeopathic Chi Chemists, 


ondon. 








RY’S CARACCAS COCOA 
owes its fine aroma and especial anoeienes to the 
Cocoa_imported from the Caracca 0 long cele- 
brated for the production of "the 1 fin eat Cocoa in 
the world and to other choice growths selected for 
their peculiarly delicious flavour. 


RY’S CARACCAS COCOA 


will prove to persons in delicate health, or under 
—— treatment,a valuable and favourite article 
of die’ 


N ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 

tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Pensteetinguninensaes Hair 
Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth — genuine Smyrna 
Sponges, and every descri as of Brush, C and Perfumery. 
The Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth— 
the bristles do not come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline 
Tooth Powder, 2s. per box.—Address 1318, OXFORD-STREET. 


OUNG’S PARAFFIN LIGHT and MINE- 
RAL OIL COMPANY (LIMITED). 
YOUNG’S CANDLES, 

Used in all the ROYAL PALACES in BRITAIN, 
AwarpeD MepAts, 
PARIS, LONDON, and DUBLIN. 
Unequalled for H hold Use. May be had of all Dealers. 


INDIGESTION. 
NOztToOn’s CAMOMILE PILLS. 
GENTLE APERIENT and a POWERFUL TONIC. 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2e. 9d. and 11s. 


W EAKNESS. — The finest TONIC is 

















hie Stimulant. S9 ay ee ay on a a - 
timulant. rocers, Vilmen, Confectioners 
at 308, ye —WATE: = rs & Wruuias, the Original ers, 





DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; 
aad of all Chemists throughout the World. 


WORCESTER Hi HOUSE, 3 34, EASTCHEAP, E.C, 
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SALE OF PIANOFORTES 


AT 


CHAPPELL’S, 
50, NEW BOND-STREET. 





NEW AND SECONDHAND. 





In consequence of Rebuilding and Enlargement of the Premises, a large Number of PIANOFORTES by Broapwoop, 
COLLARD, Erarp, and CHAPPELL, that have ‘been hired for the Season, must be DISPOSED OF at unusually Low Prices, in 
order to clear some of the Show-Rooms. 

The Price is marked on each of the Secondhand Instruments. 


SALE OF HARMONIUMS AT CHAPPELL’, 
50, NEW BOND-STREET. 
NEW AND SECONDHAND. 


A number of ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS that are as good as new at exceptionally low prices, owing to the necessity 
of clearing ware-rooms for rebuilding. The prices marked on all the Secondhand Instruments. 


CHAPPELL & CO. 50, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON. 











CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


OF 


VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
Edited by EDWARD F, RIMBAULT. 





Eighty-one Numbers of this Popular Magazine are now ready. A New Number is added to the Series on the First of every Month. 





Pianoforte Music. Songs, Ballads, &c. Dance Music. 

E 30. Masaniello,’ for the Pianoforte. September Number, 1369. 79. Thirteen Songs, by George Linley. 71. New and Popular Dance Music, by Dan. Godfrey, Charles 
{ 78. a = Fisnateste Pieces, by Kuhe and Favarger. July Num- | 74. The ie sale of oe — agent ones by Schubert. : D’Albert, ry Christmas Number 1868 re 
, nglish an erman ords. arch umber, 1869. ; 
i 76. The: Young Pupil—Twenty -four Juvenile Pieces for the Piano- | 70. Ten Popular Songs, by Ch. Gounod. December Number, 1868. | > —— ay yy oe _ vie eee, Oe 

forte. ay Number, 1869. 68, Sixteen Operatic Songs, by various Composers. October i ne iy Wa mes, c., by Godfrey. 
t 75. Selection of Sacred Melodies, for the Pianoforte. April Number, 1868 40. Valses, by D’Albert and other eminent Composers. 
i Number, 1869. 66. Twelve Songs, by Bishop and Balfe. 38. Fashionable Dance Book, consisting of Quadrilles, Valses, 
q +. Me Tre Diavolo, aber Pianoforte, with a Sketch of the Opera, | 62. sere, bongs, ae Benedict and Arthur S. Sullivan. Polkas, Galops, Schottisches, &e, 
f anuary Num 1869. pril Number, 1868 37. Standard Dance Music, comprising 72 Country Dan: orn: 
i 69. *The Bohemian Giri,” for the Pianoforte, with a Short Sketch | 69. tr enty- weve oe ayer Ditties. February Number, 1868. pipes, Reels, Jigs, &c. “- se Sieaeerminteds 
\ o! e Opera. ovember Number, 1868. 56. r. Santley’s Popular Songs. q ‘ 
67. ‘La Belle Héitne,’ for the Pianoforte, with « Short Sketch | 51. Twenty-four Popular Scotch Songs (First Selection). saa gras Settee am. consisting of Quadrilles, 

of the Life of Offenbac eptember Number, 7. Thirteen Standard Songs o akespeare 4 . 

465. Recollections of Handel, a Selection of fay sanite Songs, | 46. Twenty Sea Songs, by Dibdin, &c. 27. Five Sets of Quadrilles as Duets, by Charles D’Albert. 

\ Choruses, &c. Arranged as Solos for the Pianoforte. | 33. Juvenile Vocal Album, containing Songs, Duets, and Trios. 26. D'Albert’s Galops, Mazurkas, &c. 
i July Number, 1868. 29. Ten Contralto Songs, by Mrs. Arkwright, the Hon. Mrs. | 9. Fifty Valses, by D’Albert, Gung’l, Lanner, Strauss, Labitzky, 
i 63. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Brinley Richards—Three English, | Norton, &ec. &e. 





hree Scotch, and Three Irish. May Number, 1868. | 25. Sims Reeves’s Popular Songs. 8. Forty Polkas, by Charles D’Albert, Jullien, Koenig, xc. 
f 61. ‘ L’Africaine,’ for the Pianoforte, with a Short Sketch of the | 24. Thirteen Popular Songs, by the most Popular Composers. % * r y > + — 
Life of Meyerbeer, and ne Story of the Opera in Letter- | 18. Twelve Boden, by Verdi an otow. 7. Ten Sets of Quadrilles, by Charles D’Albert, &c. 
ress. March Number | 15. Eighteen of Moore's — Melodies. 
59. * Faust,’ for the Planoforte, with the Story in Letter-press. | 14. Ten Songs, by Schube: Sacred Vocal Music. 
January Number. | 4. Ten Songs, by Meuart, ‘ith Italian and English Words. . ‘ - 
44. One Hundred Welsh oe) English Melodies. Arranged for the | 3. Ten Songs, by Wallace. | 81. Eleven Sacred Songs, by favourite Composers. October Num- 
ianoforte. 2. Ten Songs, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. | ber, 1869. 
43. One Hundred Scotch Melodies. Arranged for the Pianoforte. | 1. Thirteen Songs, by M. W. Balfe. | 45. Hymns for the Christian Seasons. 
42. One Hundred Irish Melodies. Arranged for the Pianoforte. | 6. Twelve Songs, by ene. Edited by G. A. Macfarren. 
41. rity oy kh Arranged for the Pianoforte from the 5. Twelve Sacred Songs, by John Barnett, George Barker, the 
, " 
236. christy aMlnatrel VAibatn, , for Pianoforte sre Beethoven’s Sonatas. Hon. Mrs. Norton, Charles Glover, &c. 
23. Twenty-five Juvenile Pieces for the Pianoforte. 32. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 6. 
R 21. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Ascher and Gor = Containing Sonata Op. 22 and ante Op. 26, with the ee | Church Services. 
i 19. i Airs from ‘ The Messiah. ‘Arranged for the Piano- , brated Funeral March. : 54. Popular Church Services (Fifth and Sixth Selection). 
f vv. Nine MEER Pieces, by Osborne and Lindahl. 31. Saou’ Seantee. gy ¥ Pate, Hallé. (No. 5.) | 53, Popular Church Services (Third and Fourth Selection). 
i 11. Six Pianoforte Pieces, by Wallace. ERING MOSS NOS. 1 &n 52. Popular Church Services (First and Second Selection). 
$0, Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Brinley Richards. 30. Bopthevents Benates. ey yey ag —. (No. 4.) 
ontaining the Sonata No. 3 of Op. 10, and the Sonata | | 
Vocal Duets Pathétique. Christy Minstrel Songs. 
2 28. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by org Hallé. (No. 3.) | 64. Christy Minstrel Songs (Eighth Selection). 
\ 77. Six Duets and Three Trios, for Treble Voices. June Number, Containing the Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of Op. 10. oy pind rake! a Sint mieten 
20. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Chastes Hallé. (No. 8.) | go" Christy Minstrel oars (Fifth Selechion|. 
73. Eig ll Popular Christy Minstrel Songs. Arranged as Containing Sonata No. 3 of Op. 2, and Sonata Op.7 com- 48° Christy Minstrel Songs (Fourth Selection). 
ocal Duets. February Number, 1869. plete. | 39. Christy Minstrel Song Book. 
16. Twelve Sacred Duets. 12, Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by bnearal Bails. (No. 1.) 35. Vocal Christy Minstrel Album 
13. Twelve Popular Duets for Soprano and Contralto Voices. Containing Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 comple 22. Twenty-one Christy and Buckley Minstrel Melodies, 





The Whole of the Songs are printed with Pianoforte Atiihaspininle. 
Price ONE SHILLING each Number. To be had of all Book and Music Sellers in the Kingdom, and of 


CHAPPELL & CO. 50, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to “* The Editor”—Adverti ts and Busi Letters to ** The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Printed by James Hoimes, at No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the county of Middlesex ; and publi; by Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in said county, 
Publisher, at 30, Wellington-street aforesaid. Agents: for Scor.anp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh;—for Tretaxp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin. —BSaturday, October 16, 1869, 














